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THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1947 Annual Meeting of the Association was held at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit, Michigan, on Sunday and Monday, December 28 and 29, 1947. 
Members and guests registering at the desk totalled 191, representing an all- 
time-high mark. In addition, there were probably from fifty to a hundred per- 
sons who did not register, but who attended the various sessions. The entire 
program, the excellent facilities given by the hotel, and increasing interest in 
the Association’s work, made the two-day meeting a great success. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the Local Committee, whose members 
had put in a great deal of preliminary work prior to the meetings. Especially 
to be mentioned are Miss Blanche E. Goodell, Wayne University, Chairman of 
the “Fiesta Program”; Miss Clara Jean Leith, Redford High School, Chair- 
man of the Luncheon; Mr. Clarence V. McGuire, Chairman of the Committees 
on Publicity and Transportation; and Mr. Julio del Toro, University of Mich- 
igan, Reception Chairman. Mr. Edwin W. Owrid, Detroit University School, 
handled the many difficult details of registration, ably assisted by several col- 
leagues. 

The Committee in Charge of the Program of Papers consisted of Mr. John 
T. Reid, University of California at Los Angeles, Chairman; Miss Nora B. 
Thompson, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan. The Committee had procured 
papers which made up one of the finest program sessions of recent years. 

Sunday sessions included registration, which lasted throughout the day, and 
the meetings of the Executive Council. Before the program proper, which ran 
through Sunday afternoon, there was opportunity for members to meet in- 
formally and renew associations. The titles of papers presented are given else- 
where. 

On Sunday evening a crowd of more than three hundred members and guests 
enjoyed a Spanish “Fiesta,” directed by Miss Blanche E. Goodell, in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel. Students and faculty members of many schools 
in Metropolitan Detroit took part, with a most unusual presentation of dances, 
songs and poetry. Dr. José Espinosa, University of Detroit, conducted the 
group singing. Especially interesting were the two one-act plays, El Flechazo 
and Sangre Gorda, by the brothers Alvarez Quintero. 

A departure from the usual program this year was the omission of a 
banquet. On Monday at noon a delightful luncheon was served in the English 
Room, attended by about 130 members. Mr. Julio del Toro acted as toastmaster, 
introducing the speaker, Professor Enrique Anderson-Imbert, of the Uni- 
versity of Tucuman, Argentina, A visiting professor at the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Anderson-Imbert took for his subject: El historicismo de los 
romdnticos argentinos. Special guests at the luncheon were Mr. Wachner, 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages in Detroit, and Miss Lilly Lindquist, retired 
from the same post and long an extremely active worker in the language field. 
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At one-thirty on Monday afternoon about fifty travelled by chartered bus 
to Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village Museum, spending more than three hours 
in a most enjoyable fashion. 

The Southern Michigan Chapter of the Association, host for the Twenty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting, merits the gratitude of our entire membership for its 
excellent work in caring for the needs of those in attendance. Members from 
twenty-seven states can look back with a great deal of pleasure to the 1947 
meeting. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Business Session of the Association was held on Monday, December 29, 
1947 from nine o’clock through twelve in the Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel 
Book-Cadillac. President Elsie I. Jamieson presided. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were distributed in mimeograph 
form, followed by detailed explanation and questions from the floor. Reports 
accepted. 

The Auditing Committee (Mr. Williams, Chairman, Mr. Leonard) reported 
that it had examined the accounts submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
that it had found the books in agreement with the statement of finances pre- 
viously issued. Report accepted. 

President Jamieson announced the appointment of Robert H. Williams to the 
Committee on Honorary Members for the term 1948-1950, to fill out the un- 
expired term of Clifford M. Montgomery, deceased. 

Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, representing the Association on the Executive 
Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers As- 
sociations, reported on recent work and projects of the Federation. Report 
accepted. 

The proposed Amendment to the Constitution was discussed thoroughly 
from the floor, a large number of the members taking part. The Treasurer 
spoke of the constantly-increasing costs in the work of the Association. Dean 
Doyle, Editor of HispAnta, reported to the membership with regard to the 
content during 1947, as well as to problems concerning advertising and the 
increasing costs of publication. The Amendment, as published originally in the 
February 1947 issue of Hispania, and reprinted elsewhere in this issue, was 
unanimously passed. It was voted to adopt the Executive Council’s recom- 
mendation that 1948 membership dues be set at $3.00, to take effect January 1, 
1948, and that the new fee apply to all new memberships after that date. A 
grace-period to April 1, 1948 was voted for all reinstatements of 1947 member- 
ship. 

Professor Leavitt gave a report on UNESCO. Report accepted. 

The Secretary announced the election of the candidates whose names had 
been printed on the Official Ballot. Mr. Pitcher and Mr. Jones served as tellers. 

The Association was informed of the Council’s recommendation that Editor 
Doyle be authorized to pay the scheduled new rates for the November 1947 
issue of Hispania and that details regarding a new printing contract be left 
to him with discretion to act, upon consultation with the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The report containing recommendations sent up from the Executive Council 
was read by the Secretary. All the items in the report, following discussion, 
were adopted. 
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The Committee on Resolutions (Mr. Leavitt, Chairman, Miss Gardner, Mr. 
Canfield) made its report, published elsewhere in this issue. Report adopted. 
About one hundred members were in attendance. 
Graypon S. DELAND 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE AATSP REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations held on December 27, certain items 
of interest to the members of the AATSP were decided or discussed. 

The Modern Language Journal is in safe hands under the editorship of 
W. S. Hendrix, and with Stephen Pitcher as Business Manager. Its financial 
situation is good and the articles in the Journal are calculated to appeal to 
high-school teachers and to college professors. 

The Pamphlet “Vocational Opportunities for Modern Language Students” 
has met with general approval, and the committee entrusted with the task 
of preparing it will be continued in order to keep the material up to date in 
a subsequent edition. A number of copies of the first edition of the pamphlet, 
now out-of-date but of interest to libraries who want a complete file, will be 
available upon request without charge. 

It was decided to apply for associate membership in the American Council 
on Education, and a delegate, Sturgis E. Leavitt, was appointed. This affiliation 
will keep the Federation in touch with pending legislation, such as the Mundt 
Bill, and with any developments in Washington affecting modern foreign 
language teachers. 

It was voted to suggest that each “AAT” appoint a member in or near New 
York to work with the President of the Federation in endeavoring to arrange 
next year for a joint meeting of all the “AAT” associations. 

General approval was given in support of UNESCO and its interest in 
modern languages and linguistic projects. All language teachers should be alert 
to take part in regional conferences which have already been started and which 
will be brought to their attention in due time. 

Sturcis E. Leavitt 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, as- 
sembled in Detroit on December 28-29, 1947, for its Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting, expresses its most sincere thanks to the hosts of the Association, the 
Southern Michigan Chapter, for the reception and the hospitality extended to 
its members. It greatly appreciates the efficient assistance given by the Registra- 
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tion Committee, which lightened the work of the Secretary to an extraordinary 
degree. It is grateful to Blanche E. Goodell, Chairman of the fiesta which, in 
spite of unforeseen competition from an unseen source, delighted the eyes and 
ears of the members with poetry and dance, scenes and songs from Old and 
New Spain. It thanks the Chairman of the Luncheon Committee, Clara Jean 
Leith, who carried out with rare efficiency this extremely important part of the 
program. 

The Association appreciates the efforts of the Program Committee, con- 
sisting of Irving A. Leonard, Nora B. Thompson, and John T. Reid, and 
thanks those who presented papers in the formal part of the program. It 
especially commends the diversity and general interest of the papers. 

The Association expresses its thanks to the Editor of Hispania, Henry 
Grattan Doyle, for his important contribution to the daily life of the Associa- 
tion. With the aid of an excellently organized editorial staff, which includes a 
highly efficient Advertising Manager, Donald D. Walsh, the official organ of 
the Association has never been more effective. 

The Association thanks the Secretary-Treasurer, Graydon S. DeLand, who 
in the face of difficulties unknown to many members carried the work of the 
Association to a new high in its history. 

The Association is grateful for the efficient leadership of its President, Elsie 
I. Jamieson, and on this occasion congratulates itself that offices in the AATSP 
are not limited by tradition to that element of society commonly called the 
sterner sex. 

The AATSP has had a good year. It had a good Annual Meeting and it 
appreciates the work of all who took part in it. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization: The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese expresses its 
strong support of the program of UNESCO and of all other agencies working 
in the field of intellectual cooperation and human understanding, and urges its 
members, wherever located, to cooperate in and support the regional, state, 
and community conferences organized under the auspices of the United States 
Commission for UNESCO. 


May GARDNER 

D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
Sturets E. Leavitt, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Annual Meeting of the Executive Council of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese was held from nine-thirty A.M. to 
twelve noon and from five-thirty to seven p.m. on Sunday, December 28, in 
the Founders’ Room of the Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan. President 
Elsie I. Jamieson presided. The other Council members present were: Mr. 
Doyle, Miss Gardner, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Pitcher, Mr. Rodriguez Castellano, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Wright and Mr. DeLand. The Secretary invited Miss 
Agnes M. Brady to hold the open proxy which had been sent in by Mr. 
Colburn. Mrs. Frikart had informed the Secretary that she wished Mr. Doyle to 
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hold her proxy. The Secretary asked Mr. Willis Knapp Jones to act for Mr. 

Canfield, who had wired he would be delayed. Upon his arrival, Mr. Canfield 

then served as proxy for Mrs. Zimmerman, in accordance with her instruc- 

tions. There were therefore eleven in attendance at the meeting of the Council. 

No proxies were appointed for absent members who had not appointed proxies, 

there being a quorum present. 

The Auditing Committee was appointed: Mr. Williams, Chairman, and Mr. 
Leonard. The Committee later asked Mr. Hespelt to consult with them. The 
Resolutions Committee was also appointed: Mr. Leavitt, Chairman, Miss 
Gardner, Mr. Canfield. The following actions were taken: 

Voted: that, upon the recommendation of the Editor of Hispanta, the three 
retiring Associate Editors and the Advertising Manager be reappointed 
for the three-year term 1948-1950, inclusive. (As Associate Editors, Mr. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr.. Mr. E. Herman Hespelt, and Mr. Stephen L. 
Pitcher; as Advertising Manager, Mr. Donald D. Walsh.) 

Voted: that honoraria of $600 each to the Editor of H1spanra and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association, and an honorarium of $100 to the 
Advertising Manager, be continued for the year 1948. 

Voted: that the following persons be recommended for election to Emeritus 
Membership in the Association, as provided for in Article III of the Con- 
stitution: Lula Giralda Adams, retired from teaching at the Brookline 
(Massachusetts) High School; Benicia Batione, retired from the Univer- 
sity of Denver; Wilfred A. Beardsley, retired from Goucher College; 
Alfred Coester, retired from Stanford University; Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Sr., retired from Stanford University; May Gardner, retired from the 
University of Kansas; Arthur R. Seymour, retired from Florida State 
College for Women; and Cony Sturgis, retired from Oberlin College. 

Voted: To authorize the Editor and Treasurer to pay the new rates for the 
printing of Hispania for November 1947, and that details regarding a 
new contract with the Banta Publishing Company be left with the Editor, 
with discretion to act, upon consultation with the Secretary-Treasurer. 

V oted: that the Committee on Honorary Members be requested to go over the 
records of the Association, for the purpose of making future recom- 
mendations for Emeritus Membership. 

Voted: that the Council recommend to the Annual Meeting that 1948 dues be 
set of $3.00 per member, provided that the proposed Amendment is 
passed. 

Voted: that the Association sanction a Placement Bureau under the direction 
of Mr. William Marion Miller of Miami University, Ohio. It is recom- 
mended that the fee be placed at $3.00 per application, with authority to 
increase the fee, if the American Association of Teachers of French, 
whose Bureau is also under Mr. Miller’s direction, increases their fee. The 
Council would further authorize the President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
to carry out this sanction at their discretion, if and when the AATF 
approves such a combined Bureau. 

Voted: to recommend to the Annual Meeting adoption of a report from Mr. 
Homero Seris, Chairman of the Association’s Standing Committee on 
Honorary Members, submitting the following names for election as Hon- 
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orary Members of the Association: Marcel Bataillon, of the Collége de 
France; Rodolfo Oroz, Professor and Director in the Instituto de Filologia 
de la Universidad de Chile; Damaso Alonso, Universidad de Madrid. 

Voted: To authorize the Secretary to pass upon the Constitution of any new 
Chapters. 

Voted: that the Council ask Miss Jamieson to continue a study which she had 
started on Syllabi for Teachers of Spanish. Data from most of the states 
had already been accumulated by her in a private study of the material. 
It was proposed that she work with a committee of her selection, to 
report at the next Annual Meeting, or that the Council be polled as to 
action, if the report should be finished during the year. 

Voted: that the Association encourage the formation, in the State of Florida, 
a State Spanish Club for Superior Students in Secondary Schools, looking 
forward to the possible establishment of such clubs on a national basis. 
The Association would give its support and necessary publicity to such 
an enterprise. 

Voted: that the Association hold its 1948 Annual Meeting in New York City; 
after considerable discussion, it was decided to postpone naming of the 
1949 Convention City, pending the receipt of complete information about 
plans being made by the Modern Language Association of America for its 
1949 meeting. The Council went on record as favoring the apportionment 
of a section of the 1948 New York Meeting to a combined session with 
the other AAT groups, details to be left to the President and Secretary, if 
and when the other groups take definite action to hold such combined 
meeting. The Council authorized Professor Julio del Toro, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to act as its coordinator in this matter. 

A third Meeting of the Council was found to be necessary on Tuesday, 
December 30. Present were: Miss Brady, Messrs. Canfield, DeLand, 
Doyle, Johnson, Leavitt, Leonard, Brown, Walsh, Wright; acting as 
proxy for Miss Babcock was Mr. Nostrand. 

Voted: that the Council authorize the Editor to insert the 1949 Official Ballot 
in the front of the August 1948 number of Hispania. 

Voted: that the President be requested to assume responsibility for the gen- 
eral program of papers for the 1948 Annual Meeting, appointing such aid 
as he may require for both the pedagogical and research sections. 

Voted: to authorize Mr. Walsh to get in touch with certain New York City 
hotels on his way home, in order to obtain details regarding possibilities 
of the 1948 Convention headquarters. 

Voted: to authorize Mr. Walsh and Mr. DeLand to act for the Association 
in the formulation of any plans for the 1948 Meeting. 

Adjournment at two o’clock after a meeting of one hour and a half. 
Graypon S. DeLanp 
Secretary 





“A foreigner visiting Latin America asked the engineer of a factory what 
fuel they used. The engineer answered: ‘Sometimes wood, sometimes coal, and 
sometimes catalogues printed in languages that we cannot read.’”—From 
World Education, January, 1936, p. 29. 
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j; NADA TRAJE! 


Leavitr O. WriGcHT 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
El presidente-electo, al recibir el mallete oficial de manos de la manos de la 
presidenta cesante, pronuncié este “discurso” inaugural (habiéndosele avisado 
que habia de haber tres discursos en quince minutos) : 
Me siento inmerecidamente honrado. ; Mil gracias! 
Ustedes sabran del joven en la playa de Acapulco que, viendo a una sefiorita 


que miraba a sus amigas jugando en el agua, le pregunté: 
—zNo nada nada? 


—j No traje traje!, le contesté ella. 
Y yo, nada traje para decirles menos esto: que me tienen ustedes a sus 
érdenes para cooperar en pro de nuestra querida asociacién. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 23, 1946-DECEMBER 20, 1947 
Balance as of December 20, 1946: 
Fas T Gide es ccvensnssteresiscctnasayenee $ 2,479.00 


Chath Oh Ge ona cvcBewdivcees sie 0bteasnsaaee $ 5,811.50 
$ 8,290.50 
Receipts: 
OD a eS en 8 AS ae = 2.00 
ee Br Bees. oa0 ovepeenerscsedbubneseanenenn 2,299.90 
kf ST a, ee aT 3,757.50 
ye Se eee | ee 293.50 
NE Bd bo noe cscnitintnnbacnatsnmaetanns 128.50 
ee one Se eee 66.50 
I ee Mirtn. ns 6 nO oie den pd¥s cootcetbewencel 52.50 
SR iret estncacd cncensnaneeeennaal 34.00 
Three Life Memberships ...................-0000005 146.00 
Advertising in HISPANIA ................eeeeeeeees 2,700.53 
Advertising in 1945 Directory ..............00eeees 18.00 
Advertising in 1947 Directory ..........6.00c0euee 649.01 
De II, ove iv cecceccccccccsncussnion 60.00 
i Ge... . cose nabebatdeennasentanene ene 19.74 
a i ictcnticnh dubia -dndiaeh< amen 495.43 
Sale of Hispania back numbers ................... 314.23 
DER aSas.. CORSND. 0 8.n. 0.0 sine cctncaencenstlptocks 42.07 $11,079.41 





$19,369.91 
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Disbursements : 
HISPANIA, printing, mailing and addressing (Novem- 
ber 1946, February, May, August 1947) .......... $ 7,337.15 
PET OR ee 1,051.00 
CINE 80065.05. Wot adeleis Je. tues.’ 1,015.64 
en ON bbs owe eih . asd... 5h sn ed eeees 692.47 
SEN GE TEE oo ci k0UE ia es ei pees desea, «2 600.00 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer ..................005 600.00 
Salary of Advertising Manager .................... 100.00 
FU és dni ADDR Oh BU obs hs VENEER EA bE 266.91 
Annual Meeting, 1946, balance .................... 293.34 
Annual Meeting, 1947, on account .................. 42.39 
FO TTT IT ICT LETT TLC Eee 451.66 
Hispania back numbers bought .................... 66.75 
ED Sin ow 0Ais-6 whNSS KO odwedeed ands 084000 26.42 
a stk nee teRek ceeceneeeeseteeheneee se 35.00 
President’s expenses, 1946 ...........2.ccecececees 6.75 
Office supplies and equipment ....................-. 191.34 
Advertising Manager’s expenses ...............005- 85.87 
SD DN > a srencthas ic shins p <h6 p08 cwEes Oe one 62.58 
Miscellaneous expemses ..........-...sececceeeeees 162.13 $13,087.40 
Actual Balance, as of December 20, 1947 ..................4.. $ 6,282.51 
Distribution : 
OR Se rere $ 2,479.00 
Fe 346.27 
Building and Loan acct. #1898 .................. 197.30 
ois ec nncawssheePeheee« oui 3,259.94 
$6,282.51 
Summary: 
On hand, December 23, 1946 ..........0. cccccccccees $ 8,290.50 
ET ‘vic wadeon wine Gheoks ld wheweer steel $11,079.41 
$19,369.91 
5 inharnianadtniraninstiewnbebesebaiaall $13,087.40 
On hand, December 20, 1947 ................00005 $ 6,282.51 
On hand, December 23, 1946 .................... $ 8,290.50 
ELE EES, $ 2,007.99 





“The study of a foreign language will fail in its purpose as a medium of 
cultural understanding unless it is directed to an appreciation of differences of 
national mentalities and of differences of modes of expressing human values.” 
—I. L. Kanner, Professor of Education in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in School and Society, vol. |xiv, p. 287 (October 26, 1947). 
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BALANCE SHEET 
December 20, 1947 


Assets 
War Bonds, Series “F” 

cnricccayiecubbes $ 2,479.00 
oe ES eee 3,803.51 
Back numbers stock, esti- 

SMA ccvcvntetedetec 500.00 
Accounts receivable ...... 600.00 
Office equipment, estimated 300.00 
Supplies on hand, estimated 75.00 

$ 7,757.51 


*Stock estimated reduced from 
$1,000.00 shown in 1946, 


December 20, 1947. 


Liabilities 
Bills Payable: 

November 1947 Hius- 

PANIA, estimated ....... $ 2,000.00 

Annual Meeting, 1947, 

SNEED cecieccncrses 350.00 
Prepaid Dues, 1948 ....... 3,757.50 
Prepaid Dues, 1949 ....... 293.50 
Prepaid Dues, 1950 ....... 128.50 
Prepaid Dues, 1951 ....... 66.50 
Prepaid Dues, 1952 ....... 52.50 
Prepaid Dues beyond 1952 34.00 

$ 6,682.50 

De QE cv asteacanamad $ 1,075.01 

$ 7,757.51 


Respectfully submitted, 
Graypon S. DeLanp, Treasurer 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 


(Year-End Comparisons) 





1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Active 
Life 41 40 40 39 39 37 40 
Annual 1,503 1858 2,018 2479 2,575 2,840 2,967 
Emeritus 7 7 
Libraries 301 336 374 427 472 517 562 
Honorary 33 34 33 31 30 39 36 
1878 2,269 2,465 2,976 3,116 3,440 3,612 

GAIN AND LOSS 

Membership, December ZB, 1966's... cc cccccvccccsccsocccsecvsoseeecs 3,440 
REID. 66S5. 000 cccnnessessesgpevéesbinesesseeusinas eee 501 
2,939 
Wey BOG. oe ceivindn sede n cdc secu eesdTN pues on levidiieeedens 673 


Membership, December 20, 1947 ...... 
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. New York 

. California 

. Illinois 

. Texas 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
. Massachusetts 
. Indiana 

. Michigan 

. New Jersey 

. Missouri 

. Florida 

. Minnesota 

. Virginia 

. Foreign 

. Kansas 

. Washington 

. Arizona 

. District of Columbia 
. Oregon 

. Wisconsin 

. Connecticut 

. Tennessee 

. Colorado 

. North Carolina 
. New Mexico 


CONAMAWNE 


TABLES SHOWING COMPARATIVE 


1947 
460 
253 
187 
178 
140 
131 
120 
106 
103 


41 
41 
39 


HISPANIA 


STATE RANKINGS (does not include Libraries) 


1946 
454 
224 
187 
171 
143 
116 
110 

94 
96 
87 





1947 1946 
27. Louisiana 35 32 
28. Oklahoma 35 39 
29. Georgia aS 
30. Iowa 29 27 
31. West Virginia 25 22 
32. Maryland 24 «21 
33. Alabama 18 17 
34. Kentucky 18 3821 
35. Arkansas 16 14 
36. South Carolina 16 14 
37. Nebraska 15 15 
38. Rhode Island 12 12 
39. Maine 10 9 

UNDER 10 MEMBERS 

40. Mississippi 9 14 
41. Montana 9 7 
42. New Hampshire 9 11 
43. Vermont 8 7 
44. Wyoming 8 7 
45. Delaware 7 7 
46. Nevada 5 5 
47. South Dakota 5 8 
48. Idaho 4 7 
49. North Dakota 4 3 
50. Utah 4 4 


AATF Figures from May, 1947 Directory 
AATSP Figures as of December 20, 1947 


States under 10 Members 
AATF AATSP 


Mississippi 
Wyoming 
Washington 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Nebraska 
Idaho 

Utah 
Arizona 
Nevada 
Montana 
New Mexico 


One ee N RHE EUAA 
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New England States 


DENSITY OF MEMBERSHIP 


AATF AATSP 





Maine 13 10 
New Hampshire 12 9 
Vermont 15 8 
Massachusetts 160 120 
Connecticut 92 44 
Rhode Island 30 12 
6 322 203 
(15%) (6%) 


























Tue Twenty-NIntH ANNUAL MEETING 15 
East Coast States East of Mississippi 
AATF AATSP AATF AATSP 
New England 322 203 18 East Coast 1,285 1,235 
New York 497 460 Alabama 14 18 
Pennsylvania 104 131 Mississippi 6 a 
New Jersey 54 88 Tennessee 32 44 
Virginia 54 78 Kentucky 32 18 
Maryland 48 24 Ohio 113 140 
Delaware 18 7 Indiana 49 106 
District of Columbia 43 50 Wisconsin 50 46 
West Virginia 13 25 Illinois 100 186 
North Carolina 55 41 Michigan 60 103 
South Carolina 28 16 L741 1,905 
Georgia 18 32 (81%) (63%) 
Florida 31 80 g % 
18 1,285 1,235 Northeast States (12) 
(60%) (41%) AATF AATSP 
6 New England 322 203 
Far Western States (12) aed ee : ol oa 
ennsylvania 
Washi RATE ARTES Delaware 18 7 
7 ashington 5 55 Maryland 48 24 
Setiien . 14 46 New Jersey 54 88 
eormis 46 = 252 District of Columbia 43 50 
Utah 1 4 
Nevada 1 5 1,086 963 
Montana 1 9 (51%) (32%) 
Wyomi 6 8 
pat eyed 17 41 West Coast States 
Arizona 1 52 FR SP 
New Mexico 0 39 California 4h 252 
Idaho 2 4 Oregon 14 46 
Texas 34 176 Washington 5 55 
128 691 65 353 
(6%) (23%) (3%) (11.7%) 
New York State Texas California 
AATF AATSP AATF # AATSP AATF AATSP 
497 460 34 176 46 252 
(23%) (15%) (1.1%) (5.8%) (2.1%) (8.4%) 
Get your Classics, literature, mathematics, science; I will teach you how to 
make iron and steel.—Cuartes M. Scuwas, founder of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, quoted by Richard M. Gummere in Harvard Teachers Record, vol. 
VI, no. 1 (February, 1936), p. 14. 
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SOME STATISTICS REGARDING GROWTH FOR THE 
EIGHT-YEAR PERIOD, 1940-1947 


40 41 42 "43 "44 "45 "46 *47 
Receipts $3,787 $3,959 $6,164 $7,659 $7,354 $9,138 $11,900 $11,079 
Dues $4,460 $4,717 $4,619 $5,042 $5,463 $5,948 $6,614 $6,780 
Advertising $412 $349 $1,036 $1,337 $1,260 $2,085 $2,329 $2,700 
Medals Sold $271 $276 $352 $233 $238 $361 $563 $495 
Back Numbers 
Sold $3 50c $45 $352 $302 $92 $221 $314 
Expenses $3,758 $3,510 $6,043 $7,249 $6,353 $7,571 $12,360 $13,079 
HISPANIA 
Printing $2,616 $2,834 $4,061 $3,994 $4454 $4968 $5,574 $7,337 
Clerical Expense $85 $76 $459 $751 $539 $614 $724 $1,015 


Postage $59 $65 $477 $529 $354 $266 $514 $451 
Annual Meeting 
Expense 0 $130 $20 $180 $431 $426 $466 $335 

Printing $180 $96 $326 $548 $248 $223 $276 $266 
Medals Bought $378 $3 $355 0 $396 0 $620 $692 
Back Numbers 

Bought 0 0 $7 $102 $89 $98 $68 $66 
Advertising Man- 

ager’s Expense 0 $26 0 0 0 $198 $75 $85 
Office Supplies $11 $27 $133 $84 $156 $58 $101 $191 
Refunds $8 $31 $28 $45 $18 $19 $33 $35 
Bank Charges 0 $3 $20 $38 $29 $15 $19 $23 
Members 1836 1,913 2,269 2,465 2,976 3,116 3,440 3,612 
New Members ? ? 695 678 757 584 745 673 





SPANISH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (AN ECHO 
ACROSS THREE DECADES) 


.. . The development of that true spirit of continental solidarity with the 
the peoples of Central and South America for which we are striving would be 
set forward immeasurably if we would give more attention to their language 
and literature. The teaching of Spanish should be made compulsory in our 
public schools; in fact, a resolution was unanimously adopted by the Interna- 
tional High Commission at Buenos Aires recommending to each Government 
that in all schools supported by public funds or aided in any way by public 
funds the study of English, Spanish, and Portuguese should be obligatory. It 
is astonishing that so few people in our country, relatively speaking, understand 
that in the most populous republic in South America—Brazil—the language is 
Portuguese and not Spanish. We do not pay enough attention to the study of 
Spanish in our schools, while, on the other hand, English is taught to a very 
large extent in the schools of South America.”—Hon. Witt1am G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in an address, “Some International Aspects of 
Public Education,” delivered before the annual convention of the National 
Education Association, New York City, July 6, 1916. 














CHARLA PRESIDENCIAL 


Etsiz I. JAMIESON 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


En el Programa dice “President’s Address,” pero “address” es una pala- 
bra muy imponente. Lo que yo voy a darles no es mas que una pequefia 
charla, una charla entre amigos. 

In an English class the teacher had been endeavoring to inspire in her 
pupils an appreciation of modern poetry. One day she asked them to write 
a paragraph on the poems they liked best and to tell the reason why. One 
answer was: “I liked Kipling’s ‘If’ best, because in it he treats of a tree 
like a human bean.” 

I, too, like Kipling’s “If,” even though not for the same reason as the 
young literary critic. That little word “if,” in the language of one of my 
most hated radio commercials, is “terrif.” 

If all the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese were members of the 
AATSP, what a tremendous association we should have! 

If all the superintendents of schools were favorable to modern foreign 
languages in the school curriculum, how many more classes there would be, 
and therefore how many more teachers would be needed—all prospective 
members of AATSP, or F or G (French or German). 

If all our pupils really worked, how much more of the language they 
would assimilate! 

If all the parents were interested in the progress of their children in 
school, these very pupils might in future years raise up children who 
would be eager to learn foreign languages, and some, in turn, become 
language teachers, who might expect support from superintendents, etc. 
ad infinitum et ad paradisum. 

However, since all these “if’s” introduce contrary-to-fact conditions, what 
are we to do about it? 

First of all, boost the Association. If you can’t persuade your fellow- 
teacher to join, give him a membership for his Christmas present, a la 
Reader's Digest, Coronet, or Omnibook. 

Second, see if you cannot induce the women’s clubs in your area to get 
to work on the parents as to the advisability of the study of modern foreign 
languages. If the parents clamor, then the superintendents will have to 
give foreign languages a more advantageous place on the curriculum. As 
you know, women’s clubs really accomplish a great deal when they start 
out on a “program.” 
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How we can get the parents to make their offspring view their school- 
work more seriously is indeed a rompecabezas, for which I have no solu- 
tion. 

Perhaps my friends the college professors are wondering what all this 
has to do with them. Well, the more good pupils the high-school teachers 
train, just so many more students will you have in your advanced classes, 
instead of having so many in beginning classes. 

In order to get a thumbnail sketch of what is going on in Spanish classes 
in the high schools of these United States, I endeavored to get in touch 
with the superintendents of the forty-eight capital cities as a sampling, 
for that would not only give me one city in each state, but would also 
give me a great variety in size of cities, from Pierre, South Dakota, which 
had a little more than four thousand at the last census, to Boston, with its 
seven hundred seventy-odd thousand inhabitants. In only one city of the 
forty from which replies were received was there no Spanish class. How- 
ever, I was glad to see that in some of the very small capitals Spanish was 
taught even though the class numbered only ten or eleven. I realize that 
these figures are of relatively little importance, for class sizes vary from 
semester to semester, but it is interesting that we have a toe-hold, and that 
should give us encouragement for future climbing. 

Of course you already know that in most schools Spanish is a two-year 
course. However fifteen cities offered a third year to a few pupils, and 
three offered a fourth year to a mere handful. 

As to textbooks, there were only ten different ones used, and half of the 
total number of schools are using the same text. As I am not giving a “radio 
plug” for any particular book, I am purposely withholding the name. 

In my questionnaire I requested a copy of the syllabus. Usually the re- 
sponse was that there was no syllabus, that the syllabus had become out of 
date and was in process of being revised, or else said syllabus was little 
more than a table of contents of the book used. However, copies of three 
good syllabi reached me, one of which was outstanding. 

From this little study, I came to feel that we of the AATSP might 
render a real service in formulating a suggested syllabus which might be 
of help in those schools which at present have no help of that kind. 

Which brings me back to the subject of if—my final if. 

If my cuatro palabras have stirred any ideas in your minds, won’t you 
please communicate the same to 

su atenta y segura servidora. 





A genius is a man who shoots at something no one else can see—and hits it.— 
Source unknown. (Reprinted from Ultramar, Habana, Cuba.) 














LIGERAS OBSERVACIONES SOBRE LA LENGUA DE 
CERVANTES EN AMERICA* 


Juan RopriGuez-CasTELLANO 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


Por ser este el aiio en que el mundo de las letras celebra el cuarto Cen- 
tenario del nacimiento del Principe de los Ingenios, tal vez se le permita a 
un lego en materias de lenguaje hacer unas cuantas observaciones sobre la 
lengua que Cervantes tanto contribuy6 a fortalecer y difundir. Es decir, 
que sin ser versado en asuntos de lingiiistica me voy a permitir “echar mi 
cuarto a espadas” y ofrecerles (jen veinte minutos!) mis rapidas im- 
presiones sobre la lengua que se emplea como instrumento de intercomuni- 
caciOn en un continente que el Manco de Lepanto nunca logré ver. Mi 
nico titulo para ello (permitaseme la modestia) es el de tener como idioma 
materno el que hablan en Espafia, y el de haber tenido ocasién de com- 
pararlo recientemente con el hablado en Hispanoamérica. Confio sincera- 
mente que de este humilde esfuerzo de divulgacién se derive alguna 
ensefianza pedagogica digna de este acto. 

Pues bien, puedo afirmar sin temor a equivocarme que, con cierta 
sorpresa por mi parte, en Hispanoamérica todavia hablan espajiol (0 caste- 
Ilano, si Vds. prefieren). Y digo sorpresa, porque tanto se ha hablado y 
escrito por oportunistas, mal informados o mal intencionados de un “Pan 
American Spanish” y de una “Spanish American Language” que, antes de 
emprender la jira por el continente—parte de la cual fué hecha en un jeep 
y por regiones poco frecuentadas—estaba resignado a no ser entendido 
ni a comprender gran parte de lo que me dijeran. No me atrevia a dar 
crédito a lo que me decian algunos amigos hispanoamericanos respecto al 
caracter ecuménico de la lengua espafiola; tampoco me tranquilizaban las 
siguientes palabras que le oi pronunciar una vez a Gabriela Mistral ante 
un ptblico norteamericano: 


Nosotros no estamos todavia tan tajados de Espafia como Vds. de Inglaterra, 
pues hemos conservado la costumbre espafiola tanto como Vds. se han librado 
de la inglesa, y la costumbre constituye el pigmento mas retefiido y retefiidor 
entre los elementos que forman una raza." 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Detroit, Michigan, December 28-29, 1947. 

* De un discurso de Gabriela Mistral (no publicado) ante el capitulo de Sigma Delta 
Pi de Middlebury College. 
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Fui a Hispanoamérica, viajé por todas partes y he regresado convencido 
de que alli todavia se escucha la lengua de Cervantes, ese idioma que—segun 
Diez-Canedo—“hasta en lo mas tipico y nacional responde con semejanzas 
notables, desde una orilla atlantica hasta otra, desde la pampa argentina 
hasta la estepa castellana.”* Aun mas, casi me atreveria a afirmar que la 
unidad de lengua dentro de la diversidad regional de esa América hispano- 
parlante la puede percibir mejor uno nacido en Espafia que el natural de 
cualquiera de los paises hispanoamericanos. Y es que, segtin mis obser- 
vaciones, al espafiol—por poco educado que sea y con tal que hable caste- 
llano—se le entiende comtiinmente en todas partes, mientras es facil que un 
argentino use términos desconocidos a un mexicano, 0 vice versa. No diran 
“tienda de comestibles” en Hispanoamérica, pero la expresiOn es mejor 
comprendida que “bodega,” “almacén,” “abarrotes,” “casa de abastos,” etc., 
palabras que, a su vez, cambian de significado segiin el pais que las emplea. 
Tampoco diran “judias verdes,” pero entienden el término mejor que el de 
“ejotes” (mexicano), “chauchas” (argentino), “vainitas” (peruano), “poro- 
titos” (chileno), etc. 

Al “café con leche” en la Argentina le dicen “cortado” y “capuchino,” 
en Bogota, “perico,” en Popayan, “pintado,” y en otros sitios, probable- 
mente otra cosa. Y :qué pensar de palabras como “aguilucho” o “buitre” 
que todos entienden pero que son reemplazadas en casi cada pais por 
términos de la localidad? En Puerto Rico, por ejemplo, le dicen “mozam- 
bique,” en Cuba, “aura,” en México, “zopilote,” en Guatemala y la América 
Central, “zope,” en Colombia y Venezuela, “zamuro,” en Pera, “gallinazo” 
y “jote,” en los paises del Plata, “uribu.” El amigo norteamericano que me 
acompafié en la jira que nos llevé de Caracas a Buenos Aires es para mi 
prueba suficiente de la imposibilidad de aprender todas estas variaciones 
americanas. El, que tenia verdaderos deseos de aprender esa “Spanish 
American Language,” tuvo que desistir al verse obligado constantemente 
a renovar el vocabulario que con tanto celo iba apuntando. En Venezuela, 
por ejemplo, le dijeron que tire y tube se decia “caucho” y “tripa”; en 
Colombia tuvo que sustituir estas palabras por las de “Ilanta” y “neu- 
matico” ; en Pert y Bolivia, por las de “Ilanta” y “camara”; y finalmente 
en la Argentina y Uruguay, por las de “cubierta” y “camara.” Otro tanto le 
pas6 con otros términos relacionados con vehiculos y carreteras. Para la 
palabra inglesa horn apunté: “corneta,” “bocina,” “claxon” y “pito”; para 
license-plate (de un automdvil) anot6é: “chapa,” “patente,” “placa de 
rodaje” y “matricula.” Gasoline-pump se decia unas veces “grifo de gaso- 
lina” y “bomba de gasolina,” otras, “surtidor de nafta.” Y no digamos nada 


* Enrique Diez-Canedo, Unidad y diversidad de las letras hispénicas. Madrid: Tipo- 
grafia de Archivos, 1935, 28. 
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de los multiples términos empleados para traducir la palabra bus: “auto- 
bus,” “bus,” “Omnibus,” “gondola,” “micro,” “colectivo,” “guagua,” 
“chiva,” bafiadera,” “baronesa,” “camidn” y no sé cuantos mas. Pero 
cuando mi amigo perdido la paciencia por completo fué un dia en que, inde- 
pendiente de mi, intent6 conseguir uno de sus inseparables cigars. En un 
sitio eran “tabacos,” en el siguiente eran “puros,” en otra parte tenia que 
volver a “tabacos,” y, por ultimo, cuando en la Argentina le dijeron que 
debia pedir “cigarros,” no pudo menos de exclamar con la mayor inocencia : 
“| Gracias a Dios que aqui hablan un espafiol que yo puedo entender!” 

Todo esto quiere decir que hablando un castellano corriente y dominando 
algunas expresiones y giros de uso mas general en Hispanoamérica que en 
Espafia, tiene uno, en mi opinén, mas garantias de ser entendido que no 
hablando cualquiera de las variantes regionales del mundo de habla espa- 
fiola, Privilegiado es el hombre que posee el vocabulario especial de cada 
pais y sabe de antemano que “guagua” es un “nifio” en Chile mientras 
en Cuba es un “autobis”; que “carro” es un “automdvil” en algunos paises 
y en otros es un vehiculo arrastrado por animales; “perico” se dice en 
Colombia al café con leche y también a los huevos en cacerola, mientras 
en otras partes se da este nombre a los “loros” ; “casilla” es en unos paises 
“el apartado de correos,” en otros es el lugar con Ilave en garages publicos 
donde se guarda un automdvil, y aun en otros es el lugar reservado en 
piscinas publicas para desnudarse. 

2 Es capaz y debe un estudiante extranjero aprender todas estas diferen- 
ciaciones a fin de ser totalmente entendido por un mexicano, un peruano 
o un chileno? ; Es justo obligar a nuestros estudiantes a que aprendan once 
© mas maneras de traducir bus, o seis expresiones para contestar a un 
teléfono? No creo tenga importancia si al descolgar el auricular de un 
teléfono contestamos: ; Diga! ;Oigo! ;A ver! ;Al6! Qué hay? ;Hola! 
j Bueno!, o como sea. 3 Qué debemos ensefiar : “acera” o “vereda” ; “yerba” 
y “césped” o “grama,” “prado” y “pasto”; “escupir” o “salivar” ; “piscina 
de natacién” o “alberca,” “pileta” y “natatorio”; “batata” o “camote,” 
“boniato” y “papa dulce”? ;Qué expresién es la preferida: “limpiar 
zapatos” o “embolar” y “lustrar”? Y asi ad infinitum. 

Bien sé que en algunos paises hay ciertas palabras y expresiones de uso 
corriente que en otros, desgraciadamente, han adquirido un significado 
vulgar y obsceno. Se nos dice que no debemos emplear el verbo “coger” en 
la Argentina ni “tirar” en Colombia; también se nos cauciona respecto al 
uso de la palabra “concha” en la Argentina, “papaya” en Cuba, “huevos” 
en México, etc. ; Quiere decir esto que por temor constante a incurrir en 
error nos hemos de privar de tan valiosos términos en la conversacién? 
Estimo que estos pormenores no debieran preocuparnos. i Qué extranjero 
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al llegar a los Estados Unidos no ha cometido errores gravisimos de pro- 
nunciacién y de léxico? Algunos le producen gracia al natural de este pais 
y no les da mayor importancia. Pues otro tanto sucede cuando inconsciente- 
mente cometemos incorrecciones al usar el espafiol. Lo que pasa es que han 
querido asustarnos con esos tabties y esos modos de decir exclusivos de 
cada pais. Hablese y pronunciese como cada uno haya aprendido, sin 
temor a que un cubano, un argentino o un colombiano culto se sienta 
ofendido porque usemos ciertas palabras o pronunciemos de cierta manera. 
A don Tomas Navarro Tomas le oi decir una vez que debemos procurar 
hablar una lengua “humildemente bien y no orgullosamente mal.” 

Digamoslo de una vez: la principal diferencia entre un espafiol y un 
hispanoamericano esta en el vocabulario y no en la pronunciaciOn. A veces 
confieso que me dejaban perplejo expresiones locales y populares como 
“z Qué le provoca” por “;Qué desea?” o “:; Qué se le apetece?” y “j A la 
orden!” por “; A sus 6rdenes!” o “; En qué puedo servirle?” muy usadas 
en Colombia. En Chile es de uso frecuente “al tiro” por “en seguida,” 
“inmediatamente” y el inevitable “pues” > “pué’> “pu” que colocan al 
fin de la frase. Un espafiol, con toda seguridad, tampoco sabe que en Chile 
a los “huevos fritos” se les llama “huevos a la paila”; pero hay que re- 
conocer también que tan desconocida le es la expresiOn a un venezolano o 
a un colombiano. En Espafia habra mucha gente que no sepa lo que es 
“camote,” pero les pasara lo mismo a muchos hispanoamericanos que sdlo 
conocen este tubérculo con el nombre de “batata,” “boniato” o “papa 
dulce.”* Son pocos los americanismos, pues, que tienen caracter de univer- 
salidad americana. Los que la tienen son antiguos, y la mayoria de ellos 
también son conocidos en Espafia. No olvidemos que muchas palabras de 
origen indio, sobre todo las de la lengua taina de Santo Domingo, irra- 
diaron a Espafia y a otros paises de Hispanoamérica, propagadas por 
conquistadores y misioneros. ;Quién no conoce hoy a ambos lados del 
Atlantico las palabras: cacique, canibal, canoa, caoba, guayaba, maiz, 
tabaco y centenas mas? Por otra parte, los americanismos que no fueron a 
Espafia no adquirieron ese caracter de universalidad. Obsérvese como 
“mani” se quedé en América casi relegado hasta hace poco a la categoria 
de “centroamericanismo” mientras el vocablo nahuatl (mexicano), “caca- 
huete,” gan6d mas extensién por haber sido aceptado en Espafia y entre 
los espafioles. 

Pero a pesar de los muchos regionalismos americanos—gran parte de 
ellos no sancionados todavia—a pesar de los indigenismos lIlamados a 
desaparecer, a pesar de los abundantes giros populares (entre ellos los 
de tipo italiano que forman el slang argentino), a pesar de las incorrec- 


*Cf. Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Para la historia de los indigenismos. Buenos Aires: 
Instituto de Filologia, 1938. 
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ciones de lenguaje del indio, a pesar de los frecuentes arcaismos y ex- 
presiones de tipo vulgar que intentan adquirir carta de ciudadania con el 
titulo de americanismos, a pesar, en fin, de la variedad de acentos del mundo 
hispanoparlante, pocos fueron los casos en que me fué imposible captar el 
sentido general de una frase. Y es que todos estos matices y particularidades 
de expresién hispanoamericana no son tan fundamentales como se cree; 
son mas bien manifestaciones de la vitalidad de una lengua tan extendida 
como la espafiola, 

En ocasiones he creido observar no poco sentimentalismo en muchos his- 
panoamericanos al reclamar para si vocablos y modismos por considerarlos 
de uso exclusivo. En la Universidad de Chile—a donde asisten estudiantes 
de toda América durante sus cursos de verano—escuché discursos aca- 
lorados de los representantes de varios paises, quienes, invariablemente, 
se detenian con frecuencia a explicar expresiones que a mi me parecian 
corrientes y nada merecedoras de notas aclaratorias. Este caso y muchos 
otros que se podian mencionar, me hacen pensar en lo que decia hace afios 
un critico espafiol respecto a la literatura hispanoamericana en general : “El 
que mira [el panorama de las letras americanas] desde un pais americano 
ve, ante todo, la diversidad. . . . Yo me atreveria a decir que el concepto 
de lo hispanoamericano, sin ser del todo un concepto europeo, se ha llegado 
a percibir en América por muy pocos espiritus.”* Es decir, que el problema 
linguiistico de América lo han sabido enfocar, en su totalidad, extranjeros 
principalmente, en tanto que los hispanoamericanos se han dedicado mas 
bien a la dialectologia y a hacer estudios especiales sobre el desarrollo de 
la lengua en su pais, atribuyéndose giros que unas veces aplauden y otras 
condenan, pero sin relacionarlos o compararlos con idénticas expresiones 
en otros paises.® 

En cuanto a pronunciacién, Hispanoamérica, también dista mucho de 
ofrecer una lengua uniforme. Por el contrario, lejos de existir uniformidad 
fonética se observan multitud de acentos regionales.* Y lo mas chocante es 
que los mismos hispanoamericanos no saben distinguir estos acentos. A 


*Enrique Diez-Canedo, op. cit., 20. 

*Entre los trabajos sobre la lengua espafiola en América se destacan los de 
Charles E. Kany, American-Spanish Syntax (University of Chicago Press, 1945) ; 
Amado Alonso, El problema de la lengua en América (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1935) ; 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia, “Observaciones sobre el espafiol en América,” Revista de 
Filologia Espatiola (Madrid), VIII (1921), 357-90; XVII (1930), 277-84; XVIII 
(1931), 121-48. En la Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Spanish (Har- 
vard University Press, 1941), editada por Madaline W. Nichols, se da una extensa 
bibliografia, clasificada y comentada, sobre los mas variados estudios del idioma 
espafiol en los distintos paises hispanoamericanos. Es ésta una guia indispensable a 
cuantos estén interesados en estas materias. 

*Cf. Tomas Navarro Tomas, El idioma espafiol en el cine parlante. Spanish in the 
Talking Films. i Espatiol o hispanoamericano? Madrid, 1930. 
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quienes, por ejemplo, me preguntaban en Chile de donde era y yo, en broma, 
les contestaba que de Colombia o Venezuela, se quedaban tan satisfechos. 
Un boliviano de la calle, curioso por averiguar de dénde venia, me echd 
el piropo de que yo hablaba y pronunciaba tan bien como él. A un peruano 
que me pregunt6 de qué pais procedia y le dije que de los Estados Unidos, 
solo ofrecié este comentario : “j Qué buenos profesores y universidades debe 
haber en Norteamérica. Vd. habla muy bien!” 

Y aqui tal vez convenga hacer constar que en Espafia y en Asturias, 
provincia de que soy oriundo, me encontré este verano pasado con 
diferencias dialectales mas pronunciadas que todos los dialectalismos his- 
panoamericanos. Acompafiaba yo a un hermano que andaba en busca de 
datos para un estudio que preparaba’ y para el mapa lingiistico de Espafia, 
cuando en un lugar bastante remoto escuchamos el siguiente dialogo entre 
dos campesinos, representantes de sendos tipos dialectales a uno y otro 
lado de un riachuelo: 

—j Ah, Pechu—decia el uno—visti el mio xetu que taba nel preu col reu 
enrosqueu? (= 2Ah, Pacho [Paco, Francisco] viste mi jato que estaba 
en el prado con el rabo enroscado?) 

—Si, Pochu—contestaba el otro—el to xotu que taba nel prou col rou 
enroscou metidse naquel motu (= mato).® 

Cuando pienso en este breve dialogo no puedo menos de acordarme de lo 
que alguien ha dicho respecto a que “el castellano es una lengua que se 
habla en América y en algunas partes de Espafia.” Porque si de estas 
variantes dialectales pasamos a las distintas lenguas que se hablan en la 
Peninsula se comprendera que el espafiol se encuentre, hasta cierto punto, 
mas at home en América que en su propia tierra. En otras palabras: hay 
entre espafioles diferencias mas notables de pronunciaciOn que entre éstos 
y los hispanoamericanos. 

Lo sorprendente para mi, pues, no es tanto el que el espafiol de América 
se haya distanciado mas o menos del espafiol normal hablado en Espafia, 
sino la unidad que atin existe entre las distintas hablas regionales de este 
continente. Y esto a pesar del aislamiento cultural y geografico en que han 
vivido los paises de América durante la colonia y después, o cuando se 
tienen en cuenta las fuerzas divergentes de culturas aborigenes en algunos 
de ellos y la falta de departamentos fuertes de “Espafiol” en la mayoria. 
Contadas son las universidades que tienen algo comparable a los Depart- 
ments of English de nuestras universidades. Por eso, lejos de lamentarme 


*Lorenzo Rodriguez-Castellano, La aspiracién de la “H” en el Oriente de Asturias. 
Oviedo: Instituto de Estudios Asturianos, 1947. 


* Nétese cémo en uno de los casos la “u” final afecta la vocal anterior y la hace mas 
cerrada. 
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y meterme a divagar sobre “la anarquia lingiiistica de Buenos Aires,”® y 
mucho menos a ponerme a hacer listas de provincialismos o vulgarismos 
curiosos de cada pais, me interesa mas hacer constar la tendencia creciente 
en Hispanoamérica, entre gente culta, a reconocer por encima de las 
diferencias dialectales la necesidad de una lengua panhispana. Hoy dia ni 
siquiera los argentinos persisten en aquella pedanteria de hace afios de 
sustituir el espafiol por “una lengua nacional” : la de Buenos Aires principal- 
mente.”® Por el contrario, el Consejo Nacional de Educacién, velando por 
la pureza del idioma, ha decretado que a los docentes se les ensefie 
“espafiol,” que se abandone el “voseo” y que en vez de decir “vos querés” 
se diga “tu quieres” o “Vd. quiere.” De igual manera, en folletos al alcance 
de todos y en cartelones callejeros se llama la atencién de los lectores hacia 
barbarismos corrientes y se dan los términos correctos que debieran ocupar 
su lugar. Una refugiada espafiola me confesé que se ganaba la vida 
ensefiando modos de “buen decir” (jno de pronunciacién!) a individuos 
que con frecuencia necesitan hablar en publico. (En otros paises también 
he observado que la prensa diaria se ocupa de corregir errores de léxico y 
de sintaxis. En un periddico de Quito, por ejemplo, vi una secci6n ilustra- 
tiva titulada “Notas sobre el lenguaje” en que, entre otras cosas, se ex- 
plicaba el sentido de la palabra “volada.’\ 

—Para nosotros—decia el articulista—tiene este vocablo el sentido de 

“chasco,” pero en buen castellano significa “vuelo a corta distancia.” Seguin 
la Academia [Espafiola] “a las voladas” es un modo adverbial que significa 
“al vuelo.” De modo que no tenemos razon alguna a usar “volada” en el 
sentido de “chasco.” 
(Igualmente significativa es la disposicién publicada por la Oficina de 
Informacion y Cultura de Chile (y que aparecié en la prensa de Santiago) 
prohibiendo la exhibicién de peliculas norteamericanas “dobladas en es- 
pafiol” porque “el espafiol empleado en dichas peliculas es muy incorrecto 
y ello perjudica a la cultura popular.’ 

Estos ejemplos y otros mas que se podian ofrecer proclaman muy a 
las claras el deseo por parte de los hispanoamericanos de uniformar la 
lengua de acuerdo con un “mddulo oracional” espafiol.|Y si de la lengua 
hablada pasdramos a la escrita podria decirse que todos los escritores de 
primera fila, y atin otros que no lo son, usan un castellano perfecto, tan 
castizo a veces como el de los mejores escritores espafioles.Todos, menos 
los regionalistas y costumbristas, quienes para la descripci6n de ambiente 


*Cf. Américo Castro, La peculiaridad lingiiistica rioplatense y su sentido histérico. 
Buenos Aires: 1941. 

* Cf. Luciano Abeille, Idioma nacional de los argentinos. Paris: 1900. (Esta obra, de 
autor francés, fué pronto repudiada por las mismos argentinos.) 
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justo es que empleen un lenguaje especial. ; Habria que ver cOmo se las 
arreglaria Cervantes, con el vocabulario a su disposicién y sin los neologis- 
mos de hoy, para describir la selva o para pintar las costumbres de los 
indios del altiplano! 

Hay que hacer constar, sin embargo, que en Hispanoamérica ha habido 
y todavia hay escritores que se dedican a reproducir la lengua deforme y 
procaz del pueblo bajo, abusando, creo yo, de términos locales llamados a 
desaparecer por ser de uso muy limitado y por atentar mas de la cuenta 
contra los principios mas elementales de la gramatica. Estos defectos, a mi 
juicio, privan con frecuencia a sus obras de la vitalidad que de otro modo 
tal vez tuvieran. ; {mproba labor seria intentar ensefiar a nuestros estu- 
diantes esa enorme variedad de dialectalismos y giros que no han sido 
sancionados definitivamente por el uso!*? 

Para terminar estas observaciones previas quisiera afirmar (acaso sin 
justificacidn) que el pais donde parece haber menos discrepancia entre la 
lengua oral y la escrita es tal vez Colombia, Que sea también el pais donde 
se habla y pronuncia mejor el castellano, lo dejaremos para los entendidos. 

Y como nota final debo confesar que en Hispanoamérica, aunque si 
abundan las expresiones vulgares y procaces no se escucha la cantidad 
de blasfemia que se oye en Espajia. Seguin D. Américo Castro se debe este 
fendmeno a que fueron religiosos quienes enseflaron la lengua espafiola 
a los indios 

Me queda ahora solamente la obligacién de resumir lo expuesto en unas 
cuantas conclusiones de indole general: 

A. Que el espafiol de Espafia y el de Hispanoamérica no son lenguas 
diferentes ni lo seran, y menos hoy dia que empieza a prevalecer el afan 
de pureza idiomatica. Es perfectamente logico que se hable de un “castellano 
de América” o de un “espafiol americano,” como se habla de un American 
English, pero sin dar a estos términos la significacién de lengua especial. 
Lo importante es hablar una lengua, sea espafiol o inglés ; el acento, la pro- 
nunciacién y todo lo demas son factores de secundaria importancia. 

B. Que no hay una pronunciacién hispanoamericana ni espaiiola uni- 
forme, pues cualquiera nota que el chileno, el argentino o el andaluz no 
pronuncian como el cubano, el mexicano o el asturiano. Ni atin el “seseo” 
en que coinciden todos los paises de la América hispanoparlante ofrece, en 
realidad, unidad fonética. A poco que se escuche, se distinguen en His- 
panoamérica distintas clases de “eses.” 

C. Que no debiera, por lo tanto, preocuparnos grandemente esa cuesti6n 


"El profesor inglés William J. Entwistle tal vez sea algo optimista al decir: “The 
influence of the American substrata, in short, has done no more than provide the names 
for exotic things, not all of which have a wide circulation, and many of which stand 
liable to replacement by newer European words.” (The Spanish Language, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938, 238). 
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tan traida y tan llevada de si debemos o no debemos pronunciar Castilian 
o South American. Pronuncie y hable cada cual como mejor sepa o 
pueda con tal que se le entienda. A esas aves de paso, los turistas, que 
vuelan rapidamente hoy de un pais a otro no creo les perjudique gran cosa 
la pronunciaciOn de la “c” interdental. Ahora bien, quienes piensen radicarse 
en un pais de Hispanoamérica debieran, claro esta, acostumbrarse al 
“seseo”; pero, francamente, si no lo han aprendido nadie les negara la 
palabra porque pronuncien “a la castellana.”| Niego rotundamente que en 
Hispanoamérica—con la posible excepcién de México—se haga burla del 
que sin exageracién pronuncia la “z” castellana.) Tampoco es cierto lo que 
he leido en alguna parte que al extranjero que la pronuncia se le considera 
afectado y pedante. Es asimismo inexacto que a los que hacen distincién 
entre la “z” y la “s” se les bautiza con los epitetos de “gallego,” “gachupin” 
y otros términos despectivos. En todo caso, estos términos se aplican sola- 
mente al emigrante espajfiol inculto. 

Ademas para qué levantar tanta polvareda sobre una cuestiOn que 
tanto los hispanoamericanos como los espafioles consideran de escasa im- 
portancia? Nunca creo haber ofendido a un latinoamericano con mi pro- 
nunciacion castellana, ni yo me he sentido molestado por su “seseo” y 
otras peculiaridades. En justicia debo declarar que nunca en Hispano- 
américa he escuchado burlas del espafiol de Espafia comparables a las que 
en Brasil se hacen del portugués de Portugal. Mas que “seseo,” “ceceo,” 0 lo 
que sea, lo importante es encontrar la diferencia de acento del que habla, 
pues una vez logrado esto desaparece cualquier obstaculo que tengamos en 
entender a una persona relativamente culta.’” 

D. De la pronunciacién de otros sonidos escuchados en Hispanoamérica 
no creo valga la pena ocuparnos en nuestras clases. Que sea “yeista” y 
pronuncie “caye” (la consonante “y” como sh en shoe) el que vaya a la 
Argentina o Uruguay. (Recuerdo las dificultades que tuve en saber cual 
era la calle “Yi” de Montevideo.) Que aprenda también a pedir sin 
pérdida de tiempo “un bife a cabayo” y que “con su pan se lo coma.” El 
que vaya a Chile, que se acostumbre a usar la “g” no fricativa y pronuncie 
“guierra” por “guerra,” o la “j” pre-palatal de “mujieres.” Pero no 
olvidemos que todos estos particularismos, mas o menos chocantes, que se 
oyen aqui y alla carecen de validez fuera del pais donde se escuchan. 

E. En cuanto al vocabulario se podria decir lo mismo que respecto a la 
pronunciacién. Aprenda cada cual, si le es posible, los términos y giros 
especiales y tipicos del pais que espera visitar o en el que piensa radicarse ; 
pero si para eso no hay tiempo, que no use mexicanismos cuando vaya a la 
Argentina o giros chilenos cuando visite Colombia. Emplee cada cual la ex- 


™ La experiencia me ha ensefiado que en pocas semanas y sin grandes esfuerzos de la 
voluntad es posible acostumbrarse al “seseo” hispanoamericano. 
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presiOn o vocablo castellano mas a mano, sin temor a que por eso se le 
venga el mundo encima. Después de todo qué representan unos cientos 
de vocablos y dichos regionales en comparacién con los miles y miles de 
palabras heredadas de Espafia? Convenzamonos, no se puede crear una 
lengua diferente a base sdlo de unos cuantos elementos lingiiisticos, muchos 
de los cuales hasta de baja extracci6n. 

Hariamos bien, sin embargo, en dar preferencia en nuestros futuros 
vocabularios a cierto numero de palabras de uso bastante generalizado 
en Hispanoamérica; si no por otra raz6én, por el hecho de ser empleadas 
mas abundantemente que sus equivalentes espafiolas. En esta categoria 
entrarian: boleteria, boleto, cuadra, durazno, papa, saco, etc., mucho mas 
frecuentes en el uso diario que: taquilla, billete, manzana (de casas), 
melocotén, patata, chaqueta, etc. 


* Otras palabras de uso corriente en toda o casi toda Hispanoamérica son: 


agarrar en vez de coger 

(los) altos . (el) piso, (los) pisos altos 
apurarse ? darse prisa, apresurarse 
arvejas “3 guisantes 

botar - tirar, echar (un objeto) 
carro - coche, automévil 
casilla . apartado (de correos) 
castellano (lengua) , espafiol 

césped, grama - yerba 

chancho - cerdo, puerco 

demora ” tardanza 

demorar, -se “ quedarse, tardar 
(hablar) despacio = (hablar) bajo 

durazno - melocotén 

estampilla ” sello (de correo) 
extrafiar ? echar de menos (a alguien) 
fésforo - cerilla 

grifo - Ilave (de agua) 

libre - taxi 

lustrar " limpiar (calzado) 
Oriente % Este 

(estar) parado 9 (estar) de pie 

pieza " habitacién, cuarto 

plata ” dinero 

Poniente - Oeste 

porotos * habas, judias 

recibirse e obtener (tomar) un grado superior 
recién - hace poco; sdlo 
ubicado ° situado 

vosotros “ ustedes 

(el) vale “ (la) cuenta 


vidriera, aparador - escaparate 
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En conclusion: Es evidente en Hispanoamérica una nueva era en que 
ya no se rechaza lo espafiol, y mucho menos la lengua. Parece como si 
la tragedia de Espafia—interpretada alli, como en todas partes, de maneras 
muy distintas—viniera a unir m4s intimamente a espafioles e hispano- 
americanos. En la América espafiola se estan preocupando hoy por los 
modos de hablar y tienden cada vez mas a nivelar esas diferencias regionales 
entre si y con Espafia. 

Confio no haber errado demasiado en mi intento de sacar estas cuestiones 
a examen ptblico. La América de Rubén “atin habla en espafiol” 0, como 
dice un profesor inglés, “The language of Cervantes belongs as much to the 
American as to the Spaniard ; upon it as a foundation each has built up the 
modern language, generally on the same plan, and all the legitimate 
varieties of this speech are Spanish.” 


*W. J. Entwistle, op. cit., 253. 





“Knowing well the meager linguistic accomplishments of most American col- 
lege students we cannot say, without a generous measure of hypocrisy, that we 
take it for granted that language is essential as a tool for graduate study. 
And having read the writings of many graduate students we deplore their 
incapacity to express ideas in clear, concise and effective English prose. As a 
matter of fact, most graduate students spend three or four years in such 
close communion with members of their own profession that they forget that 
much of their subsequent usefulness (and success) will depend on their being 
able to convey their ideas to laymen. If psychologists are to extend their useful- 
ness and influence they must be articulate. And they must go beyond mere 
essentials, if only because the essentials so rarely enclose the fringes of the 
field, where growth takes place.”——-The Place of Psychology in an Ideal Univer- 
sity, The Report of the University Commission to Advise on the Future of 
Psychology at Harvard, Harvard University Press, 1947, p. 20. 











EL TEMA NEGROIDE EN LA POESIA DE 
LUIS PALES MATOS* 
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Hace mucho tiempo que el tema del negro, del hombre negro, ha 
interesado tanto a poetas, pintores, escultores como a musicos. Por Europa 
el negro fué mirado amén como esclavo, como musculosa bestia o cancebero 
de reinas egipcias y también como personaje gracioso, payaso, al nivel 
con los enanos que hacian reir, que divertian las cortes. Era el negro 
visto objetivamente, sin el mas minimo interés social, psicolégico o con 
deseos de estudios. Cuando Lope de Vega lo trae a su drama “El Capellan 
de la Virgen,” lo hace hablar en su habla y habla del bezo, del hocico negro. 
Goéngora hizo otro tanto. 

Esclavo lleg6 a América y como tal fué tratado, cambiado o vendido 
como cabeza de res. A los poderosos sefiores se les media su capital o por 
dinero, o por ganado vacuno o caballar o por el numero de esclavos que 
poseian. Vino la libertad para él, pero en muchos, muchisimos casos el cam- 
bio de status social no cambié el trato que siguid recibiendo como persona 
inferior en la jerarquia racial y social del hombre de América. Aquel trato 
que se le did de esclavo dejé huellas en la epidermis. Ya libre seguia humi- 
llado y sobre sus hombros se sentia el yugo como inconscientemente siente 
un buey el yugo después de habérsele quitado: sigue con la cerviz baja. 

Si de los negros se ocupaban algunos blancos era para hacerlos objetos 
de mofa. La payasada seguia y siguié hasta este siglo nuestro de estudios 
etnologicos serios, cientificos, de estudios sociales pues ya no se podia 
ignorar a un ente social, a una raza que producia hombres brillantes en todos 
los desarrollos del saber humano. Nombres de ciudadanos negros se cata- 
logaban al lado de hombres sabios blancos. Los blancos se humanizaron 
mas al lado del dolor de la raza negra, del quejido por los malos tratos. Un 
llanto que los mismos negros creyeron que era la prolongaciOn del Ilanto 
que dejaron escapar al desprenderlos de sus tierras africanas, de sus selvas 
y hogares para ser traidos en barcos en donde recibian el chasquido del 
latigo, el castigo de la peste o el alivio de la muerte y si sobrevivian, el hierro 
candente del carimbo que los marcaba en la frente como a las reses. 


*A paper prepared for presentation at the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Detroit, Michigan, 
December 28-29, 1947. 
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Si el blanco los cantaba como payaso el negro se cant6 como hombre 
con conciencia. 

He aqui una diferencia entre como eran vistos los indios por los blancos 
y como fueron vistos los negros por los blancos. El bendito Padre las 
Casas destilaba compasién en los oidos del Emperador para que se com- 
padeciera de los indios. Hay quien asegure que esta compasiOn trajo 
mayor numero de negros a las tierras conquistadas aunque la trata de 
esclavos en Portugal hacia tiempo que se habia inaugurado. 

El blanco cuando cantaba o hablaba del indio en sus novelas, crénicas, 
dramas o poemas, lo alzaba a alturas de gran sefior, noble sefior, conquistado 
y sometido. Caupolican, Atahualpa, Moctezuma, Cuauhtémoc y Anacaona, 
fueron, son y seran cantados como nuestros abuelos martires, torturados, 
robados por los conquistadores quienes, en su aluvidn, los desplazaron en 
poderio y sustituyeron sus lenguas (quechua, azteca, taina, etc.) y les 
trajeron una religion con la cruz de la espada. Los Chocano, los Dario, 
los Alfonso Reyes, los Lloréns Torres, los Ricardo Rojas, los Magarifio 
Cervantes, los Zorrilla San Martin y otros han eternizado con genuinos 
motivos a esos abuelos americanos. ; Por Dios, no olvidemos a Luis Alberto 


Sanchez! 


Se tuvo a un inca-espafiol, Garcilaso, que hablé sobre sus abuelos mater- 
nos. 

Cuando se cantaba o se canta al indio (recordemos recientemente a 
Francisco Monterde), no se hizo ni se hace por moda, ni para ridiculizarlo. 
Nunca aparece el indio como clown. Al contrario, aparece como un gran 
caballero, hijo de noble estirpe y de nobles. sentimientos. Es héroe. Se 
simpatiza con él inmediatamente y cuando algun intruso extranjero o un 
criollo europeizado trata de rebajar el color de heroicidad, de cultura, de 
civilizacion indigena y alaba la obra de destruccién hecha por los conquis- 
tadores en algunos sitios, todo un continente se estremece de protesta por 
atreverse el hereje a injuriar las sagradas cenizas de una civilizacién que 
pone a los habitantes de este mundo nuevo al nivel con los egipcios y griegos. 
Se ha dado el sobrenombre de “Griegos de América” a los mayas. 

He aqui una diferencia entre el trato que se ha venido dando a estas 
dos. razas. El indio recibid mejor trato y socialmente ha sido reconocido 
en los paises pacifico-iberoamericanos casi como a iguales, es decir como 
a los blancos. 

Con la excepcion, desde luego de la republica negra de Haiti en donde 
el negro es como el blanco en la Argentina o en el Uruguay, los negros 
aunque estuvieron al lado de libertadores, dictadores y descubridores, 
nunca se les did mano libre en los destinos de los paises. Podran haber 
casos aislados como en Cuba en donde el mulato o el negro siempre se ha 
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tenido en gran estimacién y cuando se ha descubierto su talento y habilidad 
el color nunca ha contado. Sin embargo el indio ha sido tan considerado 
en la vida de los pueblos del Pacifico americano que no han sido casos 
aislados los presidentes, lideres politicos, educadores que han sido y son 
de la raza india. Un Premio Nobel cayé en una que se siente orgullosa 
de su sangre vasca-india. 

Se ha tomado en serio al hombre indio y se ha tomado en serio su lengua 
y la lengua de Cortés y de Pizarro y de Bernal Diaz del Castillo se ha 
enriquecido notablemente con vocablos indios, vocablos aceptados fonética- 
mente y escritos a la castellana o a la andaluza, ya que graficamente los 
grafos indios: mayas, quechua, azteca, etc. no se han decifrado del todo 
pero la fonética se ha aceptado. Esto va unido a costumbres, ritos, juegos 
y todo lo que compone el folklore amén de la musica, digamos la incaica 
silvada por la nostalgica quena, o la musica guarani. 

Si al principio por la pasidn desenfrenada religiosa (;Oh sabio Mada- 
riaga!) (Valverde ante Atahualpa), los conquistadores destruyeron “docu- 
mentos” indigenas que han podido haber abierto las puertas a la historia 
de los pueblos americanos, destruccién parcialmente justificada por el 
celo religioso del tiempo (La Santa Hermandad), hoy se ha tratado de 
restaurar, de descubrir con celo americano lo perdido y ocultado. 

La palabra india esta al lado de la castellana con significado y respeto. 

De Netzahualcéyotl se ha venido traduciendo al castellano. La pieza 
teatral maya el “Rabinal Achi” ha sido traducida y también la leyenda 
del “Popol Vuh.” Sin embargo con todo este respeto por lo indigena no 
hay una poesia indoamericana. 

Pero aqui dejamos el tema indio para enfrentarnos con lo afroamericano. 

2 Qué trajo el negro de su Africa? Con sus muchas lenguas, con sus 
muchos ritos y ritmos distintos trajo algo en comtn que los unid: EL 
DOLOR, la nostalgia. Todas aquellas lenguas diversas aprendieron una 
a la manera que mejor les salia por sus bezos. Una lengua castellana bozal. 
En ella se expresaban lo mejor que podian aunque en resonancias jitan- 
jaféricas, con zurcidos fonéticos africanos. Ecos de Africa se oian por las 
selvas americanas, por la Argentina (los negros en tiempo de Rosas, los 
candombes), por el Brasil, las macumbas, por Venezuela, por las Antillas. 
Poco por México aunque haya habido un José Vasconcelos, alias el Negrito 
Poeta del siglo XVIII, cuyos padres eran del Congo traidos a Nueva 
Espafia para servir a un gran sefior. 

Los primeros en cantar en América a la africana fueron los mismos 
negros y la cafia oyO lamentos africanos y el algoddén y la selva americana 
oyeron alaridos que se dejaban escapar en los ritos y la tierra americana 
sintiO el acompasado ritmo de los pies casi de paquidermos que la golpeaban. 
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Ellos, los negros, los mismisimos negros fueron los primeros, mas se 
quedo entre ellos por largo tiempo, luego pasando al folklore americano 
pero no llegando aun a la lengua escrita por los blancos y cuando llegaba 
a alguna pagina blanca de un libro escrito por un blanco era usada la 
lengua de los negros como un adorno gracioso, chistoso, para ridiculizar al 
negro. Lo negro se despreciaba como cosa vil, como cosa que recordaba a 
los salvajes y el negro que subia en la jerarquia social se expresaba en 
buena lengua. ; Por Dios!, la lengua bozal no la usaba. Ese negro hubiera 
dado un ojo por ser blanco ya que subia socialmente. 

Veamos que este desprecio por lo “nativo” dur6é muchos afios. El criollo 
no queria cuenta con lo criollo. Colonia politica fuimos de Europa por 
siglos y después fuimos colonia cultural hasta hace poco cuando todos 
queriamos expresarnos a la francesa, encargar el ajuar a Paris y vivir 
también a la europea. La vista no se cansaria si miraramos a la era por- 
firista cuando un sarape era cosa de barbarie. 

A este siglo debemos el gran interés por lo americano. Seamos un poco 
matematicos. Fué para la segunda década del siglo que empezamos a 
sentirnos orgullosos de ser americanos. Glorioso movimiento, tan glorioso 
como en la época de la emancipacién, como en la época de Bolivar, San 
Martin, Hidalgo o Juarez, Marti o Toussaint L’Ouverture. En este siglo 
la intelectualidad empez6 a sentirse americana. 

Puede que haya alguien que nos quiera contradecir en esto al recordar 
a Gutiérrez, Mitre, Echeverria, Del Campo, Hernandez, Sarmiento y otros 
que daban valor a lo gauchesco, a lo americano. Tal vez la Argentina deba 
este nacionalismo a Rosas y sea la Argentina el primer pais en la América 
en tener una literatura autéctona, pero en moldes espajioles. Sin embargo 
dejemos aqui este t6pico que discutimos en otro trabajo sobre los “primeros 
americanos.” Ya tratamos sobre esto en nuestra tesis de “Master” que 
escribieramos para la Universidad de Columbia en 1930. 

El negro se consider6é extranjero en América aunque luchara por la 
libertad de nuestros pueblos. Se decia: “un negro nos ha ayudado,” como 
si se hubiera dicho en oro y no en cobre, al referirse al negro, de un francés 
que vino a las filas o de un inglés o de un irlandés. Desde luego al negro 
se le llamaba negro para hacer hincapié de que era negro y su color se aso- 
ciaba con Africa y era de admirarse que siendo negro luchara al lado de 
los blancos. Asi, con ese sentido de cosa atin no considerada como igual, 
cerca o hermana, se le trataba. Habia algo de exdtico como se hubiera visto 
a los tahitianos. 

Como exdticos, como moda exética los tomaron los franceses que tienen 
sus épocas en que se interesan por regiones lejanas cansados de lo cercano 
europeo. Recordemos la moda por lo japonés, etc. Nosotros teniendo en el 
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patio, en el solar propio al negro, lo mirabamos como a extrafio y empeza- 
mos a cantarlo como a extraiio. 

De ahi que nos sentimos turista dentro de nuestro mismo patio, blancos 
turistas entre nuestros negros. Las maracas, el bongé, los palitos, el tambor, 
el cencerro, la farola, todo lo que entraba en la comparsa, en los candombes, 
en las macumbas, nos lIlamaba la atencién, después de haber convivido con 
ellos por afios y afios. Es alarmante todo esto, pero es una realidad. 

En los Estados Unidos el “jazz” y los “spirituals” fueron admirados 
como si fueran cosas traidas de otras tierras, y el blanco se did al estudio 
de ellas como los saben hacer los yanquis, con fervor por la investigacion 
cientifica. Entonces el negro se vid centro de interés por aquellos hombres 
que los habian maltratado con el desprecio, con el ostracismo y con el 
linchamiento. El negro decidié cantar su “yo” y ganar el puesto que le 
pertenecia en la familia americana por su contribucién al desarrollo y 
al bien estar del pueblo de los Estados Unidos. Langston Hughes, Countee 
Cullen y otros dejaron escapar sus protestas. ; Entra un ritmo distinto en 
la métrica poética? Lindsay en su “The Congo” tiene algo de “ragtime.” 
Un lamentoso saxofén podria acompafiar los poemas de Hughes. 

En la América de habla espafiola hubo aspavientos por lo negroide. 
Siguiendo a Francia y en Francia, digamos, a un Picasso. Nosotros los 
americanos de habla espafiola también enfocamos al negro como cosa 
caida de otros mundos, pero pronto nos dimos cuenta de que con el 
“snobismo” no podriamos ir muy lejos, ya que el negro era parte de la 
vida de nuestro mundo americano. 

Con mente ordenada, con espiritu cientifico, con amor que es la Ilave 
de la inspiracién para toda obra seria y eterna, un estudioso socidlogo 
de Cuba, el doctor don Fernando Ortiz, se did al “descubrimiento,” si, al 
descubrimiento para los americanos de la obra social, patridtica, folklérica, 
artistica de los negros en América. El prestigio de don Fernando, su 
prestigio intelectual, dignificéd al negro que ya no s6lo era visto como bufo, 
como morenito, como bozal, sino como hombre americano con tanto derecho 
en las paginas de la historia continental como cualquier blanco, siendo los 
dos extranjeros en el nuevo mundo al lado de los indios. Tan ciudadano 
en América era el blanco como el negro y con mas derecho el indio. 

El blanco entonces se did a cantar al negro con carifio, con simpatia, 
con justicia y poetas “atrevidos” inyectaron sus poemas con palabras 
tomadas de los patios, de los solares, de las centrales de azticar, de los 
barrios. Ademas de una mueca, aquellos ritos vudis también eran un 
laboratorio social y psicolégico de la raza. Ademas de los ritos mezclados 
de tintas africanas y cristianas frente a una virgen morena, habia un 
lamento, una oracién, un consuelo de una raza. Una fe. Una esperanza de 
reconocimiento y buen trato. Ademas de las contorsiones de la zamba, la 
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rumba y la conga y el olor a ron, a trapiche y a selva, estaba el estudio de 
los genes en la tibia sangre africana. Desconocer o querer desconocer al 
negro de América seria como querer ignorar a un poderoso abuelo de una 
familia. Un abuelo que enriquecié con su palabra (el vinculo de comunica- 
cién del hombre, la palabra), la lengua castellana, la lusitana, la francesa, 
la inglesa en América. 3Cémo dejar fuera de los diccionarios de esas 
lenguas palabras como bong6, bronca, candombe, mandinga, ajiaco, iyamba, 
gilije, enkiko, maracas, fiafigo, Obatala, fieque, Sanserib6, zombi y muchas 
mas? Imposible. 

Nombres de excelsos poetas blancos aparecen en las letras americanas 
que desean “meterse” dentro de la piel negra para cantar la raza y los 
hacen maravillosamente y muchas veces mejor que algunos poetas negros. 
Si es verdad el dicho popular que para bailar gitanamente hay que ser 
gitano, que para quejarse de a verdad hay que experimentar el dolor o 
tener la herida, sin embargo hay un dicho chino que usan los actores en la 
China: “no es necesario oler a pordiosero para actuar como uno,” ni es 
necesario emborracharse para representar bien el papel de borracho. Asi 
encontramos poetas de la raza blanca que han cantado el dolor del negro 
como si fueran ellos los adoloridos. Después de todo ninguna raza tiene 
el privilegio del dolor como tampoco el privilegio del talento. 

Estos poetas blancos han captado también el ritmo de la musica negroide 
y con el sonido del gitiro, del bongd, de las maracas han compuesto poemas. 
Al azar nombramos unos cuantos privilegiados cuyos nombres ya estan 
escritos en letras de oro en la inmortalidad en la reptblica de las letras 
americanas: Emilio Ballagas, Alejo Carpentier, Gomez Kemp, Hernandez 
Cata, Pereda Valdés, José Antonio Portuondo, José Zacaria Tallet y Luis 
Palés Matos. No en la misma categoria de estos maestros, entramos noso- 
tros que hemos tratado tambien el ritmo. 

De la raza negra tenemos en los Estados Unidos a Langston Hughes ya 
antes mencionado y en la América latina entre otros a Marcelino Arozarena 
y Nicolas Guillén. Regino Pedroso es de la raza negro-amarilla. 

Oigamos de Nicolas Guillén “Canto negro” y “Balada de los dos abuelos” : 


; Yambambé, yambambé ! Acuememe serembé 

Repica el congo solongo, aé 

repica el negro bien negro: yambé 

congo solongo del Songo aé, 

baila yambé sobre un pie. . 
Mamatambé Tamba, tamba, tamba, tamba, 


tamba del negro que tumba: 
tamba del negro, caramba, 

El negro canta y se ajuma, caramba que el negro tumba: 
el negro se ajuma y canta, jyamba, yambé, yambambé! 
el negro canta y se va. 


serembe cuseremba. 
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Sombras que sélo yo veo, ; Oh luna redonda y limpia 

me escoltan mis dos abuelos. sobre el suefio de los monos! ... 
j Qué de barcos, qué de barcos! 
j Qué de negros, qué de negros! 
j Qué largo fulgor de cafias! 

j Qué latigo el del negrero! 


Lanza con punta de hueso, 
tambor de cuero y madera: 
mi abuelo negro. 


Gorguera en el cuello ancho, 2Sangre? Sangre. 2Llanto? Llanto. 
gris armadura guerrera: Venas y ojos entreabiertos, 
mi abuelo blanco. y madrugadas vacias, 
y atardeceres de ingenio, 
Pie desnudo, torso pétreo y una gran voz, fuerte voz, 
los de mi negro; despedazando el silencio. 


j Qué de barcos, qué de barcos! 
j Qué de negros! 

Sombras que s6élo yo veo, 

me escoltan mis dos abuelos. 


| pupilas de vidrio antartico, 
los de mi blanco! 

; Africa de selvas himedas 

y de gordos gongos sordos... 


—Me muero! Don Federico me grita, 
(dice mi abuelo negro). y Taita Facundo calla; 
; Aguaprieta de caimanes, los dos en la noche suefian, 
verdes mafianas de cocos. y andan, andan. 
—Me canso! Yo los junto. 
(dice mi abuelo blanco). ’ 
j Oh velas de amargos vientos, |—Federico ! 
galeén ardiendo en oro. j;—Facundo! Los dos se abrazan. 
thie enesttint Los dos suspiran. Los dos 
(dice mi abuelo negro). las fuertes cabezas alzan, 
; Oh costas de cuello virgen, los dos del mismo tamafio 
engafiadas de abalorios! bajo las estrellas altas; 
alike anne los dos del mismo tamafio, 
(dice mi abuelo blanco). ansia negra y ansia blanca ; 
los dos del mismo tamafio, 
; Oh puro sol repujado, gritan. Suefian, Lloran, Cantan... 
preso en el arco del Trépico! ; Cantan, Cantan, Cantan!... 


Estos dos poemas se explican por si solos. 
Oigamos ahora “Hermano negro” de Regino Pedroso: 


Negro, hermano negro, 
tu estas en mi: ; habla! 
Negro, hermano negro, 
yo estoy en ti: j canta! 
Tu voz est4 en mi voz, 
tu angustia esta en mi voz... . 
También, j yo soy tu raza!... 


| Negro, hermano negro, 
el mas fuerte, el mas triste, 
el mas lleno de cantos y de lagrimas! 
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Ta tienes el canto, 

porque la selva te did en las noches sus ritmos barbaros; 
tu tienes el llanto, 

porque te dieron los grandes rios caudal de lagrimas. 


j Negro, hermano negro! 
; Negro mas por el hambre que por la raza! 


Tu fuiste libre sobre la tierra, 

como las bestias, como los Arboles, 

como tus rios, como tus soles... 

Fué carcajada bajo los cielos tu cara ancha. 
Y fuiste esclavo; 

sentiste el latigo 

encender tu carne de humana célera, 

y ardiendo en Ilanto, 

cantabas. 


j Negro, hermano negro, 
tan fuerte en el dolor que al llorar cantas! 


Para sus goces 

el rico hace de ti un juguete, 

y en Paris, y en New York y en Madrid y en la Habana, 
igual que bibelots 

se fabrican negros de paja para la exportacién; 

hay hombres que to pagan con hambre la risa; 
comercian con tu dolor, 

y tu ries, te entregas y danzas. 


2Tu amaste alguna vez? 

; Ah, si ti amas, tu carne es barbara! 

2 Gritaste alguna vez? ; Ah, si tu gritas, tu voz es barbara! 
2 Viviste alguna vez? 

; Ah, si ti vives, tu raza es barbara! 


2 Y es sélo por tu piel? z Es todo por el color? 
No es sélo por color, mas porque eres, 

bajo el prejuicio de la raza, 

hombre explotado. 


Negro, hermano negro, 
silencia un poco tus maracas. 


Y aprende aqui, 

y mira alli, 

y escucha alla, en Scottsboro, en Scottsboro, en Scottsboro, 
entre un clamor de angustia esclava, 

ansias de hombre, 

iras de hombre, 

dolor y anhelos humanos de hombre sin raza. 
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Negro, hermano negro, 
enluta un poco tu bong6. 


2 No somos mas que negros? 

2 No somos mas que jacaras? 

2 No somos mds que rumba, lujurias negras y comparsas? 
2 No somos mds que mueca y color, 

mueca y color?... 


Da al mundo con tu angustia rebelde, 
tu humana voz.... 
|y apaga un poco tus maracas!... 


También como el blanco, el negro tiene su nana. Oigamos una de Emilio 
Ballagas, “Para dormir a un negrito”: 


Drémiti, mi nengre, Te va’a lleva e’loco 

drémiti, ningrito. dentro su macuto. 

Caimito y merengue, : 

merengue y caimito. Ne la mata’e giiira 
te fiama siju, 


Drémiti, mi nengre, 
mi nengre bonito. 
Diente de merengue 
bemba de caimito! Drémiti, mi nengre 
cara ’e bosiador, 
nengre de mi vida, 
nengre de mi amor. 


Condio en la puetta 
eta e’ tataju... 


Cuando ti sia glandi, 
va a sé bosiador... 
Nengre de mi vida, 
nengre de mi amor... Mi chiriricoco, 
chiviricoquito, 
Caimito y merengue, 
merengue y caimito. 


(Mi chiviricoqui, 
chiviricocé ... 
; Yo gualdo pa ti 
taja de melén!) A’ora yo te acuetta 
Si no calla bemba la maca e papito 
y no limpia moco, y te mese suave... 


le va’abri la puetta 
a Visente e’loco. 


Si no calla bemba, 
te va’da e’gran sutto. 


Du’ce. .. , depasito ... 


y mata la pugga 

y epanta moquito 
pa que du’ema bien 
mi nengre bonito. 


No vamos a entrar en el estudio de estas joyas ni en el estudio de sus 
autores. La limitacién del tiempo impuesto nos roba esta oportunidad. Sdélo 
hablaremos dos palabras sobre el poeta de la raza blanca Luis Palés Matos, 
al que consideramos el mas pulido, el Cellini, de este género poético. 

Tenemos el privilegio de conocer personalmente al poeta, de haberle oido 
charlar en la intimidad sobre sus poemas y de saber de su erudicién en el 
arisco tema negroide. Sabemos de su inspiracién como uno de los grandes 
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poetas de la literatura americana. No por chauvinismo lo consideramos el 
maximo poeta del tapiz pardo, del gobelino, del alto-relieve, de la sinfonia 
exOtica de tema negroide. El pone en practica el proverbio chino de que no 
es necesario ser pordiosero, oler a pordiosero para sentir o vivir la psicologia 
del desgraciado. La pluma del poeta portorriquefio Luis Palés Matos es 
magistral al tratar el tema que nos interesa y magistral también cuando 
su inspiraci6n lo lleva a otros temas. 


Su visién de un “Pueblo negro,” es un suefio, un suspiro, una ilusién 
y hasta un eco. Es un canto de nostalgia finisimo. Oigamosle : 


Esta noche me obsede la remota 

Visién de un pueblo negro... 

... Mussumba, Tombucti, Farafangana ... 
Es un pueblo de suefio, 

Tumbado alla en mis brumas interiores 

A la sombra de claros cocoteros. 


La luz rabiosa cae 

En duros ocres sobre el campo extenso. 
Humean, rojos de calor, las piedras, 

Y la humedad del arbol corpulento 
Evapora frescuras vegetales 

En el agrio crisol del clima seco. 


Pereza y laxitud. Los aguazales 

Cuajan un vaho amoniacal y denso. 

El compacto hipopétamo se hunde 

En su caldo de lodo suculento, 

Y el elefante de marfil y grasa 

Rumia bajo el baobab su vago suefio. 

Alla entre las palmeras 

Esta tendido el pueblo... 

... Mussumba, Tombucti, Farafangana .. . 
Caserio irreal de paz y suefio. 


Alguien disuelve perezosamente 

Un canto monoritmico en el viento, 
Pululado de ties que se aquietan 

En balsas de diptongos sofiolientos, 
Y de guturaciones alargadas 

Que dan un don de lejania al verso. 


Es la negra que canta 

Su sobria vida de animal doméstico; 
La negra de las zonas soleadas 

Que huele a tierra, a salvajina, a sexo. 
Es la negra que canta, 

Y su canto sensual se va extendiendo 
Como una clara atmésfera de dicha 
Bajo la sombra de los cocoteros. 
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Al rumor de su canto 

Todo se va extinguiendo, 

Y sélo queda en mi alma 

La u profunda del diptongo fiero, 
En cuya curva maternal se esconde 
La armonia prolifica del sexo. 


“Magestad negra” es una gema brillante de coloridos geograficos ameri- 
canos al igual que “Cancién festiva para ser llorada.” La geografia 
. antillana esta admirablemente bien pintada. 


MAJESTAD NEGRA 


Por la encendida calle antillana 

Va Tembandumba de la Quimbamba 
—Rumba, macumba, candombe, bambula— 
Entre dos filas de negras caras. 

Ante ella un congo—gongo y marca— 
Ritma una conga bomba que bamba. 


Culipandiando la Reina avanza, 

Y de su inmensa grupa resbalan 
Meneos cachondo que el gongo cuaja 
En rios de aziicar y de melaza. 
Prieto trapiche de sensual zafra, 

El caderamen, masa con masa, 
Exprime ritmos, suda que sangra, 

y la molienda culmina en danza. 


Por la encendida calle antillana 

Va Tembandumba de la Quimbamba. 
Flor de Tértola, rosa de Uganda, 
Por ti crepitan bombas y bambulas; 
Por ti en calendas desenfrenadas 
Quema la Antilla su sangre fiafiiga. 
Haiti te ofrece sus calabazas; 
Fogoses rones te da Jamaica; 

Cuba te dice: j; dale, mulata! 

Y Puerto Rico: ; melao, melamba! 


; Stis, mis cocolos de negras caras! 
Tronad, tambores; vibrad, maracas. 

Por la encendida calle antillana 
—Rumba, macumba, candombe, bambula— 
Va Tembandumba de la Quimbamba. 


“Nam-fiam” podria ser el himno de Africa. Oigamosle : 


Nam-fiam. En la carne blanca Las tijeras de las bocas 
Los dientes negros—fiam-fiam. Sobre los muslos—jfiam-fiam. 
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Van y vienen las quijadas Nam-fiam. Los fetiches abren 
Con sordos ritmos—fiam-fiam. Sus bocas negras—fiam-fiam. 
La feroz noche deglute En las pupilas del brujo 
Bosques y junglas—fiam-fiam. Un solo fulgor—fiam-fiam. 


La sangre del sacrificio 
Embriaga al t6tem—fiam-fiam, 
Y Nigricia es toda dientes 

En la tiniebla—fiam-fiam. 


Nam-fiam. Africa mastica 
En el silencio—fiam-fiam, 
Su cena de exploradores 

Y misioneros—fiam-fiam. 


Quien penetré en Tangafiica Asia suefia su nirvana. 
Por vez primera—fiam-fiam ; América baila el jazz. 
Quien lIlegé hasta Tembandumba Europa juega y teoriza, 
La gran matriarca—fiam-fiam. Africa grufie—fiam-fiam. 


Haiti tiene sus himnos en ”Lagarto verde” y en “Elegia del Duque de 
la Mermelada”.. . ' 

Con todos estas poesias Ilenas de geografia, de sonidos onomatopéyicos, 
de vocablos que habrian que ir a buscar a un diccionario preparado por el 
mismo poeta Luis Palés Matos para gozar su lectura, con todo esto, Palés 
Matos es un poeta delicadisimo blanco. Es un Gauguin que se ha ido sobre 
la grupa de su caballo de ensuefio a Tahiti, o un Covarrubias que también 
se fué a las islas ex6ticas, o un José Juan Tablada que trajo el incienso 
japonés en el pentagrama de sus biombos Ilenos de hai-kais. Todos ellos 
tienen gran valor. Pero Luis Palés Matos tiene dos quilates mas arriba 
que los mencionados, pues él no ha ido al Africa, no ha salido de su isla 
de Puerto Rico, y ha hecho una obra sin par, insuperable. 

Podrian muchos decir que el negro de Puerto Rico le ha dado motivos 
para sus cantos. El mismo confiesa que en su pueblo Guayama, oyé bombas, 
cantos que salian de un barrio de negros, alaridos en sus fiestas que 
retumbaban por todo el pueblo como los candombes cerca de Buenos Aires 
en tiempo de Rosas, aquellos “reinos” en donde la hermosa y bella 
Manuelita y su padre eran “emperadores.” No creemos que los negros 
guayameses fueran suficientes, ni la negra sirvienta que cantaba nanas en 
la casa solariega de la distinguida familia de abolengo Palés Matos. El 
poeta nacid, el poeta se cultivd, el poeta ley6 y con toda esta arcilla o hilos 
de oro hizo sus hermosos tapices, eternos en las letras americanas. Naciéd 
con la luz y esa luz brillé al lado de la de su padre que fué también un gran 
poeta y al lado de las de sus hermanos que son también buenos poetas como 
sus primos y para mencionar una prima Quetita Palés de Moscoso. Es la 
familia privilegiada de la poesia, 

Su biblioteca privada con libros que tratan de los negros es algo de gran 
valor comparable con la del Doctor Don Fernando Ortiz. Una de las mds 
ricas de América en este tema. Recordamos otras en América tan ricas: la 
biblioteca “Alfonsina” de don Alfonso Reyes. La biblioteca de documentos 
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americanos, la de Rafael Heliodoro Valle. Llevo en mis pupilas polvo de 
oro de esas dos bibliotecas. 

El negro de Palés no es un negro para estudios sociales. Palés no plantea 
el tema social como lo hacen eruditamente los poetas cubanos mencionados 
arriba o los poetas brasileros y de los Estados Unidos. El negro de Palés no 
es un negro de un sitio en particular. Su negro es de todas partes. El negro 
de dos mundos, hijo de varias tribus con distintas lenguas, distintas 
fisonomias y gestos pero con dos “cosas” en comun: la piel y la nostalgia. 
Ese negro de todas partes mitad palabra y mitad eco, mitad, suefio y mitad 
realidad, mitad leyenda y mitad sustancia es el negro palesiano. Este gran 
sefior del verso los ha inmortalizado en sus gobelinos poéticos. 

Hay una persona en América que es duefia y sefiora en la recitacién de 
estos versos: ella es la cubana, perla negra, emperatriz, tnica: Eusebia 
Cosme. En sus labios estos versos son diamantes transvaaladinos. Con su 
cooperacion ella hubiera hecho esta charla brillante. 





HONOR FOR THE EDITOR 


The following letter is self-explantory : 


The Hispanic Society of America 
156th Street West of Broadway 
New York, New York 
Dear Sir: 


I have the honour to inform you that at a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of The Hispanic Society of America held in New York on November fifth, 
nineteen hundred forty-seven, from the Corresponding Members, you were 
unanimously elected a Member of the Society. . . . 

I have the honour to be, Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Arcner M. HuntTINGcTON 
President 


Henry Grattan Doyle 

The George Washington University 
Washington 

District of Columbia 


The Members of the Hispanic Society of America are limited in number 
to one hundred, chosen from the entire world. I had been a Corresponding 
Member of the Society since 1919. 


Henry GRaATTAN Doy_e 














THE TEACHING OF COMMERCIAL SPANISH— 
A CHALLENGE AND AN OPPORTUNITY* 


TERRELL Louise TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Many of us for a number of years have felt that the teaching of Com- 
mercial Spanish is a peculiarly fascinating challenge and opportunity. And 
I am one who has devoted much time and study to the development of a 
down-to-earth, functional course that is far more than merely the study 
of a series of letter-forms, or in which students are taught principally to 
translate and answer or compose business letters in Spanish. 

Therefore, I am grateful for the invitation to discuss such a course here 
and shall review its aims and advantages, together with the subject-matter, 
materials, some techniques used to achieve its purpose, and accomplish- 
ments. All of the suggestions included are offered only in a spirit of shar- 
ing this rich phase of my teaching experience. I trust that they will be so 
interpreted, rather than as an attempt to present an egotistical or dogmatic 
exposition of the last word in the teaching of Commercial Spanish. 

The course to which I refer is designed primarily for two semesters— 
or the equivalent under the quarter system—of university or college work, 
with three class periods each week, and for students who have had at least 
two years of Spanish beyond the high school. General knowledge of gram- 
mar and composition is assumed and, therefore, rules and theory are re- 
duced to a minimum, However, where it is not possible to offer a separate 
year-course in Commercial Spanish, this one may—with a rearrangement 
and cutting of details, materials, and variation of techniques—be adapted 
for inclusion in the general intermediate course after the grammar review 
and some reading. With certain variations it can be adapted, also, to the 
high school—more properly in the third year. Briefly, these variations con- 
sist of much shorter daily assignments and more emphasis on certain of 
the supplementary materials (especially photographs and the collections 
of realia) which will be suggested in some detail below; and finally, less 
emphasis on other materials, such as commercial documents. 

The aims of the course may be summarized as follows: 

(1) To give an informative background panorama of Latin America, 
as a whole, in which students find out about Spanish America the things 
they are most likely to need. 





* A paper read at the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Detroit, Michigan, December 28-29, 1947. 
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(2) To give, in a practical and uncomplicated approach, the funda- 
mentals and a working knowledge of up-to-date Spanish commercial corre- 
spondence, with attention to the distinctions between forms common in 
Spanish America and in Spain. Especial emphasis is placed on Spanish 
America because of its growing importance in our trade relations. 

Each of these two parts complements the other so as to link business to 
an acquaintance with the foreign countries most often involved. Thus it 
is a step away from mere emphasis on monetary values and does not en- 
tirely slight cultural aspects. 

The many advantages of such a practical approach to business Spanish 
are obvious. I shall review only a few. It emphasizes the broad social as- 
pect of business. It brings to the classroom a bit of Spanish America and, 
in appropriate cases, of Spain. It offers excellent training for students 
who plan to enter fields of work where a knowledge of Spanish America 
is especially needed. Finally, it gives students planning to teach Spanish 
a broad view of Spanish American lands which will be of great value in any 
course they may be called upon to teach. 

The subject-matter, materials, and some techniques which I have made 
an integral part of this course are summarized below. 


The Background Panorama of Latin America as a Whole 


This includes, without any attempt to encroach upon courses in eco- 
nomics, geography, advertising, or other fields which of necessity must be 
touched, a broad survey of : 

(1) The conformation of Latin America, climate, and general popula- 
tion make-up with their influences on racial and economic history and how 
they have determined many phases of development. 

(2) Natural resources, with past developments and some prospects for 
the future. 

(3) Means of transportation and communications. 

(4) Manufacturing and industrial development in general, competition, 
and the like. 

(5) The psychology of the people as reflected in their way of life and 
general business practices, bringing in points of comparison with and dif- 
ferences from those of the United States. 

Such a background survey is, I think, essential for the better handling 
of Spanish American correspondence and business relations. It orients 
students, teaches them to think about Hemisphere problems, and gives 
them a feeling of knowing the people whose business correspondence they 
are about to tackle. 

This panorama is developed in general with only enough statistics 
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brought in to fix an idea. Detailed information on each country is referred 
to at this point primarily to call attention to its value as a supplement to 
the general picture and for reference later in the course as an aid in writing 
more intelligent business letters and exercises. All of this material is, I 
think, best presented in English in the average class because the vocabulary 
load would be so great if it were given in Spanish that the students would 
be lost in the maze. In addition, a great deal of extra time would be in- 
volved. 

During the study of this material and the maps, which necessarily form 
an important part of it, I have found the most effective, challenging, and 
enlightening class methods to be those built around discussions in English 
based on the points in the day’s assignment that most startled or interested 
students. These discussions bring out the special individual interests that 
lie beyond the scope of the traditional business Spanish text and are thus 
a natural key to the mention of numerous other books to guide further 
reading. They serve also as a guide to the teacher in making assignments, 
later in the course, for special projects such as term-papers and scrapbooks, 
which I often use instead of a semester final examination. 


Correspondence in Spanish 


Letters. Up-to-date model letters from original sources are used, to give 
the true flavor of the natural and idiomatic language used by natives and to 
illustrate the general usage of vocabulary and style, the courteous tone, 
and the personality of Spanish Americans—and peninsular Spaniards— 
in their everyday correspondence and business practices. To the purists 
who might say, “But such letters are rambling, and even sloppy at times, 
and one should illustrate by using the best,” the answer is that most of the 
letters received from those countries are exactly like them. Their very 
use, then, shows students what to expect, the necessity for exactness in 
everything, and that business letters, of all things, cannot be translated 
literally. 

Vocabulary. In a course of this type, vocabulary can hardly be correlated 
with standard word counts. Although the range of general topics is broad, 
this does not mean an undesirable loading with the technical vocabulary 
of highly-specialized fields. Indeed, the entire Spanish part of the course 
is built around a general, non-technical business vocabulary. Technical- 
commercial manuals and dictionaries are recommended for specialized 
words and phrases when the need arises, or when one is in doubt as to local 
usage. 

Formulas. Formulas are not presented separately in isolated lists, because 
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I believe that students should meet them in complete letters and because 
the aim is to get the general feel of formulas of courtesy from the first, 
rather than merely referring to listings which may be given in an appendix 
in the text. Students are urged, however, to learn at once the formulas 
most frequently used. 

Groupings of Letters. One group of model letters includes examples of 
the general types of letter-forms and their parts, with telegrams and cable- 
grams, most usual in business transactions, together with a study of the 
sub-divisions that fall under more than one special type. This group is_ 
carefully studied for the feel of Spanish American business correspond- 
ence they give, and to show the variety of letters for different types of 
transactions. 

Because it is the industry or activity involved that justifies the writing 
of a letter, the next step in the course is the study of another group of 
model letters, with abundant exercises. These letters are classified by cate- 
gories of human effort and interest according to their nature and their 
function in business. My division of the topics of these letters, which are 
tied to the general types in the first group by constant reference, is: Agri- 
culture; Brokerage, Representations, and Commission Merchants; Com- 
munications and Transportation; Construction; Credits and Collections; 
Distribution and Marketing ; Education ; Finance and Banking ; Insurance ; 
Manufacturing; Mining; Publishing; Real Estate ; and Recreation, Sports, 
and Amusements. 

Commercial, Shipping, and Consular Documents. Numerous commercial, 
shipping, and consular documents are studied to impress the idea of the 
complicated official regulations involved in shipments to and from Spanish 
America or Spain, even in normal times. 

Exercises. Abundant exercises, which approach quite closely some of the 
situations and conditions common in the use of Spanish in business, are 
done with the second group of letters. Offering wide opportunities to trans- 
late accomplishments into activities through actual practice in applying 
forms and idioms and the content of the Spanish letters in each field pre- 
sented, they stimulate ingenuity in the process. Thus they become an inter- 
esting experience for students rather than mere exercise drudgery. Exercises 
of this type necessitate, of course, careful planning rather than mere feats 
of memory. Here, too, as in the reading of the model Spanish letters, one 
needs at all times to emphasize the pitfalls into which direct translation 
leads and urge students to attempt to get the feel of the entire letter or 
message before beginning to write. Thus they can integrate it into a 
rounded prose picture expressing the same ideas in current idomatic Span- 
ish or English, as the case may be. 
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Supplementary Materials 


Several groups of supplementary materials are listed below, with a 
strong recommendation for the liberal use of carefully chosen examples 
from each of them. 

(1) Original letters, Commercial Catalogues, and Documents. I have 
found the use of original letters to be one of the most effective phases of 
the course. The variety of ways in which they may be used is limited only 
by the time available. 

(2) Illustrated Magazine and Newspaper Advertisements and Want- 
Ads—appropriate to the materials presented in the letters of the text. 

(3) Phonograph Recordings of Short-Wave Broadcasts—on subjects 
pertinent to the course. 

(4) Films and Photographs—to supplement textbook illustrations. 

(5) Maps—of separate countries, where there is a lack of them in the 
textbook used. 

(6) Collections of Realia. Machine- and hand-made articles of clothing 
and general household and decorative use from Spanish American coun- 
tries and Spain; stamps, coins, bus ticket-stubs, service slips, hotel bills, 
menus, timetables, labels from canned foods and packaged articles, and 
other items common in everyday life and business transactions. The intro- 
duction of such things here is not to stress only their place in everyday 
life, as when used in the more elementary courses, but also to show differ- 
ent aspects of their place in business and commerce. 

I believe that realia collections should have a place in every Commercial 
Spanish course for purposes other than entertainment. Therefore, I offer 
no apology for the suggestions for their inclusion, although I am well 
aware that many university and college professors feel that the introduc- 
tion of some them is “high-schoolish.” But I know their effectiveness from 
much classroom experience with different types. When introduced in a 
definite pattern and spread rather widely through the course, they, with 
the things mentioned in the first five items, help clinch—in a practical way 
—the panoramic background material, and at the same time tie in with 
the study of the Spanish letters and documents, and the exercises. Their 
aid in stimulating student interest and the excellent opportunities they offer 
for inter-student conversation and activity on practical aspects of every- 
day life, business, and advertising methods add much to the flexibility and 
informality of the class. 

Although I furnish most of the supplementary materials from my own 
files and collections, members of the class are often asked to bring in pieces 
that they may have or may be able to get. Incidentally, many of the smaller 
pieces in my files were brought in by students on their own initiative. 
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Finally, let us examine briefly some of the achievements of such a course. 
When students have finished it, they are able to carry on intelligent busi- 
ness correspondence in Spanish and, through a definite awareness of them 
and a feel for the social aspects of business, avoid some of the pitfalls of 
foreign trade. In the process of acquiring these abilities, the fabulous 
horizons, the patterns of earth, sky, and water, the lifelines and skylines 
of Spanish America and, consequently, the way of life there have made an 
indelible imprint on these students’ minds and enriched their lives. Be- 
cause of all this, the chances of success for the ones who are destined to 
have an active part in foreign trade will be greater. All of them will be 
our best ambassadors of goodwill as they go about their varied careers. And, 
for our part, we have in the process done a little more to help destroy some 
of the barriers that have kept the Americas from the full development of 
trade possibilities, just as the giant planes shuttling back and forth across 
the Hemisphere have destroyed the barriers of time and distance. Have 
we not, then, indeed helped to advance the cause so near our hearts, and 
brought a step nearer a real and lasting Hemisphere pattern of codperation, 
a pattern that might be made for the entire world? And, of all places, in a 
class in Business Spanish ! 

The teaching of Commercial Spanish is, indeed, a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity and, in thinking of it, the words of Nufiez de Arce are echoed again: 
“Para los grandes intentos son los grandes corazones.” 





“The scholar is the man of the ages, but he must also wish with other men to 
stand well with his contemporaries. But there is a certain ridicule, among 
superficial people, thrown on the scholars or clerisy, which is of no import 
unless the scholar heed it. In this country, the emphasis of conversation and of 
public opinion commends the practical man; and the solid portion of the com- 
munity is named with significant respect in every circle. Our people are of 
Bonaparte’s opinion concerning ideologists. Ideas are subversive of social order 
and comfort, and at last make a fool of the possessor. It is believed, the order- 
ing a cargo of goods from New York to Smyrna, or the running up and down 
to procure a company of subscribers to set a-going five or ten thousand 
spindles, or the negotiations of a caucus and the practising on the prejudices 
and facility of country-people to secure their votes in November—is practical 
and commendable.”—Representative Men, by RaLtpH Wa.tpo Emerson, Ch. 
VII, “Goethe; or, the Writer,” p. 253. 











CAMONOLOGIA BRASILEIRA* 


Me tissa A, CILLEY 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 


Unique is the literary work which presents an entire people as its collec- 
tive hero. Epics there have been, from olden days to the Renaissance, which 
depict protagonists who represent the ideals, the aspirations, the struggles 
and the victories of their race. It was Luis de Camdes (1525-1580), of 
Portugal, who emancipated himself and his people from the small horizon 
of political and religious rivalries, in which war was made for the faith or 
for an empire, and wrote, in 1571, Os Lusiadas, an epic that antecedes 
modern civilization. It is free and expansive, uniting all the ancient prestige, 
the cult of bravery and of traditions, to modern values of worldly experi- 
ence, knowledge of nature, relations between men who know how to con- 
quer and yet to control their power. 

From the earliest period there have been notable interpreters of the thought 
and literary life of the Brazilians. Manuel de Nobrega’ wrote, in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, that the colonists had their thoughts turned 
toward Portugal. This was only natural: they had been inspired by the na- 
tional enthusiasm for carrying Portuguese culture to all parts of the world 
—an enthusiasm kindled by Portuguese navigations, discoveries, and enter- 
prises of an unusual nature. 

In the space of one century Portugal navigated and explored nearly two- 
thirds of the inhabited globe. She established colonies on various continents. 
The settlers carried with them at least one literary work, the masterpiece of 
Luis de CamGes. The reasons are obvious: it is a record of the enterprises 
and the spirit of an entire nation. Its hero is the “povo,” the people. The 
scene is not a small sea between near continents, but the wide ocean, the 
fearful unknown waters and the vast world. Europe, neighbor of Asia and 
near to Africa, was not content with poor communications by sea and very 
few by land. It was necessary to venture forth “o’er seas hitherto unnavi- 
gated’”* to “seek out new parts of the world.”* The Portuguese lent them- 
selves heartily to this undertaking and went from one expedition to an- 
other, showing to the world new continents and saying that if there were 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Detroit, Michigan, December 28-29, 1947. 

* Nébrega, Manuel da (1519-1570), Cartas do Brasil 1549-1560, Rio de Janeiro, 1886. 

* Os Lusiadas, Canto I, 1. 

*Os Lusiadas, Canto IV, 85. 
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more of the world to discover, there Portugal would be, “se mais mundo 
houvera 1a chegara!”’* Thus sang Camées, interpreting an illustrious people, 
its traditions, its history, its universal and civilizing mission, its valiant 
crusading spirit. 

The name Lusiadas means descendants of Luso, a mythical shepherd 
who tilled the soil in Lusitania. The protagonist whom CamGes called “‘o 
peito ilustre lusitano a quem Neptuno e Marte obedeceram”® is the Portu- 
guese people. Thus, as Afranio Peixoto says in Minha Terra e Minha 
Gente,® “We Brazilians are Portuguese heirs, legitimate sons, and have the 
right to claim that the poet and the poem are ours, because they incite us 
to praise those marvelous deeds—an immortal heritage, in all its eloquence, 
grace and suavity—the Portuguese language which is ours.” 

(It is small wonder that fragments of the national epic have been found 
wherever Portuguese navigators and colonists set foot—on Oriental shores 
or in caves where hardy seamen took temporary refuge, and in the furrows 
of Brazil where settlers paused for a few moments of spiritual uplift, in 
the midst of tilling the vigorous soil of a new land. 

It is only natural that through the centuries there have been many stu- 
dents and lovers of the national epic. The renewed study of Camdes and 
more thorough research on all his works has been of comparatively recent 
date—since the last half of the nineteenth century. This detailed investiga- 
tive movement, or “Camonologia,” has many adherents, not only in Brazil 
and Portugal but also in England and on the Continent. 

Among the most diligent and sincere “Camonistas” should be mentioned 
José Maria Rodrigues, the first to hold the Chair or Cadeira de Camono- 
logia, established in 1924, at the University of Lisbon. Rodrigues made 
profound investigations of the works of Camoées, and urged others along 
the same lines. 

In Brazil the Sociedade de Estudos Camonianos do Rio de Janeiro fur- 
nishes a means of expression for serious research. 

From a study’ of Os Lusiadas by Manoel de Faria e Sousa (1590-1619), 
a Portuguese scholar of the seventeenth century, there have been found 
one hundred twenty words in common use today in both Portugal and 
Brazil which were not used before Camoes. Here are a few of those quoted 
by Afranio Peixoto,’ to whom it seems impossible, almost, that words in 
such common use were not employed before the time of Camdées: “arido,” 
“aquatico,” “cauda,” “celeuma,” “consdcio,” “devastar,” “fulgente,” 


*Os Lusiadas, Canto VII, 14. * Os Lusiadas, Canto I, 3. 

* Afranio Peixoto, Julio, Minha Terra e Minha Gente, Rio de Janeiro, 1916. 

* Faria e Sousa, Manoel de, Rimas varias de Luis de Camées comentadas, 5 cols., 
Lisboa, 1685. 

* Afranio Peixoto, Julio, Lingua Comum, Rio de Janeiro, 1940. 
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“férvido,” “gema,” “grandiloquo,” “hemisfério,” “inerte,” “inerme,” “lac- 
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teo,” “matutino,” “nitido,” “avante,” “polido,” “reciproco, 
“sérdido,” “trémulo,” “tranquilo,” “vate,” and many others. 

The universality of the heroic epic has been tested by scholars who have 
listed its translations into many languages and who cite instances such as 
the following: (1) Dom Pedro II called for a copy of Os Lusiadas and 
insisted on carrying it with him into exile, in 1889. (2) When Kermit 
Roosevelt, in the First World War, went to the combat in Mesopotamia, he 
chose Os Lusiadas as an indispensable and disciplinary source of courage for 
one who was to cross deserts and face dangers. When, on forced marches, 
the order was given to abandon all baggage, even the most essential, the 
book, hidden in his breast-pocket, went with him to the end. On one page 
he had written, in gratitude: 


sibilante,” 


“To offer thanks where they are due 
For many a weary moment cheered.” 


The most eminent as well as the most recent Camonista is the late Julio 
Afranio Peixoto (1876-1947), called the “leading spirit of the Académia 
Brasileira.” Among his diverse literary works: prose, poetry, plays, novels, 
criticism, stand out in bold relief his studies in Camonologia. A scientist as 
well as an educator and man-of-letters, he could delve authoritatively into 
investigations such as are evidenced by these titles: Medicine of the 
Lusiadas, Geography of Os Lusiadas, Marginal Notes on Os Lusiadas, 
Camées and Brazil, Camées as a Social Poet, The Humor of Camées, 
Camées the Epic Poet, Camées the Lyric Poet, The Language of Camées.*° 

The geography, the medical information, and the historical events men- 
tioned in the poem have been checked carefully and found to be correct, 
with only three or four possible minor errors. Brazilian Camonologia has 
been painstakingly exact in studying the obra maestra of the great poet. 

For the quadricentennial in 1924 of the birth of Luis de CamGes ( Febru- 
ary 5, 1524) Afranio Peixoto and Pedro A. Pinto compiled a dictionary of 
Os Lusiadas. Some of the conclusions are especially interesting: in the 
1,102 stanzas of eight lines each (or 8,816 lines), eleven syllables to the 
line, which makes approximately fifty-five thousand words, “duro” was 
repeated seventy-three times, “peito” eighty-six times, and “alto” one hun- 
dred two times. Words like “altivo,” “altissono,” “celso,” “erguido,” “sub- 





* Afranio Peixoto, Julio, Os Lustadas de D. Pedro II, Rio de Janeiro, 1926. 

” Afranio Peixoto, Medicina d’Os Lusiadas, Rio de Janeiro, 1924; A Geographia 
@Os Lusiadas, Rio, 1924; Notas a margem d’Os Lusiadas, Rio, 1924; Camées eo 
Brasil, Paris-Lisboa, 1924; Camées, poeta social, Rio, 1933; Camédes humorista, Coim- 
bra, Portugal, 1928; Camées épico, Rio, 1924; Camées lirico, Rio, 1924; Lingua de 
Camées, Rio, 1924. 
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lime,” “subido,” and “supremo” are listed as epic words. The lyric word 
“gesto” is used thirty-three times, “coragdo” thirty-six times, and “ledo” 
twenty-nine times. It is estimated that CamGdes wrote his masterpiece with 
a vocabulary of five thousand words. 

Thus, from 1595 and on into the twentieth century, interpretations and 
editions" of Os Lusiadas have constantly appeared in print. Studies ranging 
from the realistic to the most idealistic point of view have been made. The 
cult of Camées has furnished inspiration and has challenged the talent of 
the most brilliant minds on both sides of the ocean. To the Brazilian as to 
the Portuguese, its represents a constant and noble teaching, a tolerant and 
human form of patriotism, in its highest and most civilized expression, As a 
rare work of genius it will always be opportune as long as there is the 


urge to investigate, a national feeling of duty, the aspiration to do good, and 
a worthy humanity. 


™ One of the latest editions is that of the distinguished American Hispanist, J. D. M. 
Ford (Harvard University Press, 1946). 





SIGN LANGUAGE OR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY? 


“Of what use is a program to bring the Americas closer together if we 
cannot understand each other? The sign language will not help.”—J. I. M1Lver, 
Vice-President of the United Press, for twenty-five years a foreign corres- 
pondent, in an address on “Relations with Latin America” before the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Board of Trade, December, 1940. 





“This disparagement will not come from the leaders, but from inferior 
persons. The robust gentlemen who stand at the head of the practical class, 
share the ideas of the time, and have too much sympathy with the speculative 
class. It is not from men excellent in any kind that disparagement of any other 
is to be looked for. With such, Talleyrand’s question is ever the main one; not, 
is he rich? is he committed? is he well-meaning? has he this or that faculty? is 
he of the movement? is he of the establishment ?—but, Js he any body? does he 
stand for something? He must be good of his kind. That is all that Talleyrand, 
all that State-street, all that the common-sense of mankind asks. Be real and 
admirable, not as we know, but as you know. Able men do not care in what kind 
a man is able, so only that he is able. A master likes a master, and does not 
stipulate whether it be orator, artist, craftsman, or king.”—Representative 
Men, by RatpH Watpo Emerson, Ch. VII, “Goethe; or, the Writer,” p. 255. 














THE WISCONSIN PLAN OF SPANISH INSTRUCTION* 


Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


The Department of Spanish and Portuguese of the University of Wis- 
consin has at present a student enrollment of over two thousand and a 
faculty numbering fifty-six. Its phenomenal growth has been due, in no 
small part, to the dynamic leadership and organizational ability of one of 
its former chairmen—Sr. Joaquin Ortega, now director of the Institute 
of Inter-American Relations at the University of New Mexico. It was 
through Sr. Ortega’s influence that the late Antonio G. Solalinde was 
brought to Wisconsin to establish the Seminary of Medieval Spanish 
Studies. This Seminary is housed in a separate building off the campus. 
It is provided with special photographic equipment for the reproduction 
of rare books and manuscripts, literature and general linguistics, a fairly 
complete reference library of books on medieval and philological subjects, 
and a large collection of photostats and films. Solalinde’s work on the 
General Estoria brought him world fame and attracted to this field of 
study at Wisconsin many eminent scholars. 

In the time allotted for this paper I have decided to limit myself to a 
discussion of 

(1) courses of the first three years, and 

(2) advanced and graduate courses. 


The First Year 


We have three types of elementary courses for beginners in Spanish. 
The first of these is the oral-aural approach which is an outgrowth of the 
ASTP type of instruction provided during the war years to train Army 
personnel to understand and speak the language to a limited degree. 

This course includes four main activities : 

1. Mimicry-Memorization 

2. Interpretation and Analysis 

3. Grammatical Practice 

4. Oral Practice 

Classes meet eight times a week, twice a day, Monday through Thursday. 
The first hour is devoted to Mimicry-Memorization (MM). During this 
class period the new lesson is presented orally and the students mimic 

* A paper read at the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Detroit, Michigan, December 28-29, 1947. 
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the instructor and try to memorize the material selected for conversation. 
The second class period is the Oral Practice (OP) hour, when the stu- 
dent is to fix firmly in his mind\the text studied the previous day in the 
MM hour. 
On the last day of the week the MM hour is converted into an Interpre- 
tation and Analysis (IA) period, when grammatical points not clearly 
understood are further explained. If time permits the rest of the hour is 
devoted to practical exercises on the grammatical points just studied. 
Sometimes this hour is devoted to composition work (English to Spanish) 
and is call the Grammatical Practice (GP) hour. After the fourth week 
this exercise is conducted entirely in Spanish. 
For the first five weeks no reader is used. The entire time is devoted to 
the acquisition of vocabulary, verb-forms, idioms, etc. Two one-hour tests 
are given, one at the end of the third week and the other at the end of the 
fifth. 
Concerning the final examination in this course it is apparent that (1) 
it should be as brief as possible; (2) it should correspond as closely as 
possible to the amount of time devoted to each aspect of the work; and 
(3) it should emphasize the oral-aural accomplishments. To meet these 
requirements we have constructed the final examination according to the 
following pattern: 
I. Dictation (based on the text of the reader : to test aural recognition). 
II. Comprehension (based on the text and the cuestionario of the 
reader: brief passages with questions in Spanish based on them, to 
be answered in English). 
III. Questions and answers (based on the material in the Conversational 
Grammar : to be answered in Spanish). 

IV. Grammar and vocabulary (based on the grammar and reader: fill- 
in type). 

V. Theme, or set composition (based on an experience in everyday 
life). 

(Twenty per cent is allowed for each question. ) 

The next two courses can best be described together. They are the so- 
called traditional reading courses meeting four times a week. The first 
is a modified oral-aural-reading approach for students of superior linguistic 
ability, selected on the basis of their grades in the Iowa Aptitude Test, 
which is administered to all beginning students of Spanish on the first day 
of class. : 

A conversational Spanish grammar book is used in this course. Since the 
students are of superior language ability they are expected to read over and 
absorb the grammatical explanations before coming to class. This usually 
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obviates the need of an explanation by the instructor, who can then spend 
the class time on oral practice. 
) The second course is a reading approach to the language and is designed 
“ for students of low linguistic aptitude.)A conventional grammar book is 
used and the grammar is taught from a functional standpoint. In both 
courses the same amount of reading material is covered in class. However, 
in the reading approach, students are required to do a considerable amount 
of outside reading for content only. Periodic tests are given to make sure 
that the students are actually reading and not merely obtaining informa- 
tion from their friends. Some oral work, such as dictation and comprehen- 
sion, is introduced at intervals. 
In both of these courses three or four hours a semester are set aside 
for cultural projects—usually a discussion in English of a book on Spain 
or Spanish America. In the past we have used such books as the “Head- 
line” books of the Foreign Policy Association, Tomlinson’s The Other 
Americans, and various chapters in Havelock Ellis’s The Soul of Spain, 
Bolton’s The Spanish Borderlands, and Maugham’s Don Fernando. 


The Second Year 


The second year is primarily a reading course, the aims and objectives 
of which are as follows: 

1. The intelligent reading of modern Spanish prose and dialogue with 
the aid of a vocabulary. 

2. The ability to read at sight simple Spanish prose. 

3. Practice in pronunciation and aural Spanish in order not to lose 
those skills acquired in the first year. 

4. The learning of a limited amount of cultural information. 

Works read in the first semester are: Baroja’s Zalacain el Aventurero or 
Palacio Valdés’s José, and Martinez Sierra’s Suefio de una noche de agosto. 
Julio Camba’s La rana viajera has always been popular as an out-of-class 
reader. 

In the second semester we read Alarcén’s El sombrero de tres picos, and 
the Quinteros’, Mafiana de sol. Palacio Valdés’s La Hermana San Sulpicio 
is used for outside reading. 

During the second year some training is given in oral work and sight 
reading. 

After considerable experimentation with the form of the final examina- 
tion for the second year we have found the following pattern satisfactory : 

I, Sight translation (2 passages) : ten points. 
II. Sight reading for content (2 passages) : twenty points. 

III. Translation from material studied : forty points. 
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IV. Idioms, constructions, deceptive cognates, etc. (multiple-chvice 
type) : twenty points. 

V. Oral comprehension based on material of texts studied (no anec- 
dotes) : ten points. 

Those students who started Spanish in the oral-aural approach continue 
under this method during the second year. They will not read as much as 
do the students of the traditional second-year course, but they will receive 
mimeographed material of word lists, dialogues, etc., designed to perfect 
their oral command of the language. In the first semester this material 
deals with: (1) medios de locomocién ; (2) la ropa y el cuerpo; (3) diver- 
siones ; (4) la casa y sus partes. 

In the second semester material cast in dialogue form is used. The sub- 
jects include: Un viaje, en el hotel, el restaurant, el autobus, el teatro, un 
paseo, el teléfono, el mercado, la biblioteca, etc. A different grammatical 
point is stressed in each dialogue. 


The Third Year 


The third-year course is an Elementary Survey of Spanish Literature. 
The first semester deals with Spanish literature from 1700 to the present 
day. Four representative works are read in class, two novels and two plays: 
Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio; Galdés, Misericordia or Dota Perfecta; 
Benavente, La malquerida or Los intereses creados; Sender, Cancidén del 
alba. For outside reading we use: Moratin El si de las nifias or La comedia 
nueva; Echegaray, El Gran Galeoto or O locura o santidad. 

Spanish literature from its beginnings to 1700 is studied in the second 
semester. Works read in class are: Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor; 
Lazarillo de Tormes ; Cervantes, Don Quijote; Ruiz de Alarcon, La prueba 
de las promesas. Outside reading: excerpts from Selden-Rose, The Lay of 
the Cid; El Abencerraje ; one of Calderén’s plays translated by FitzGerald. 
Throughout the year a manual of literature is used, together with an an- 
thology of Spanish poetry. Students who have pursued the oral-aural ap- 
proach in the first two years continue under this system in the third year. 

This course in Elementary Survey of Spanish Literature is the gate- 
way through which all undergraduates must pass before taking advanced 
courses in literature. 

\ Since the inauguration of the oral-aural approach we have had to con- 
tend in the last year or two with this problem: some of our students find 
themselves in the third year equipped with a conversational vocabulary and 
are not able to do the required reading satisfactorily. Starting next year all 
students not making a grade of A or B at the end of the second year will 
be required to take another reading course before entering the Elementary 
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Survey of Spanish Literature. Such students may select one of the follow- 
ing: (1) Modern Spanish American Literature; (2) Modern Spanish 
Novel ; (3) Modern Spanish Drama. 

The aim of the first three year-courses is to expose the students to out- 
standing works of Spanish Literature as early as possible. We try to avoid 
the use of all textbooks containing so-called “manufactured Spanish.” 

For students desiring to perfect themselves in oral and written Spanish 
there are several courses of conversation and composition which may be 
taken concurrently with reading courses. 


Advanced Courses and Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered from 100-190 consist of surveys of various periods 
—Middle Ages, Renaissance, Golden Age, etc. In addition to these courses 
in literature there are courses in advanced conversation and composition, 
philology, and civilization. All of these courses are open to graduate stu- 
dents and undergraduates with a year of the elementary survey of Spanish 
literature. The question immediately arises, how to distinguish between 
the work of an undergraduate and a graduate. This problem has been solved 
in the following ways: 

(1) All the graduate students pursuing courses on the 100-level write 
one paper a year in the field of their choice—and only one paper regardless 
of the number of 100-courses they are taking. After deciding in which 
field he will write the paper, the student consults the major professor and 
decides on a topic by November 1. He then has until March 15 to submit 
the finished product. During that time he has to confer with his major 
professor and make a report on the progress of his work. The papers are 
later read by a committee of three professors and marked “passed” or 
“failed.” All papers marked “failed” have to be rewritten and resubmitted 
for a final reading. The major professor then reviews the paper with the 
author and goes over the comments made by the other professors. 

This system has several advantages. In the first place, it allows the stu- 
dent to write in that field which interests him most. Second, the student re- 
ceives more individual attention and learns how to handle the tools of 
research and the techniques of scholarly method. Third, it removes from 
the graduate student’s shoulders the onus of several usually insignificant 
but thoroughly bothersome term-papers. 

(2) Graduate students are required to do additional reading and discuss 
the material in conference with the professor. 

(3) The quiz hour held once a week is split into two sections—one for 
graduates, the other for undergraduates. 

Courses numbered from 200-299 are open only to graduate students. 
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Starting with the next academic year these courses will be grouped into 
four divisions: (1) 201-205, methodology; (2) 206-220, courses of an in- 
formational nature; (3) 221-250, introductory seminars required of stu- 
dents beginning graduate work; (4) 251-299, research seminars. 

This division has been prompted by the following reasons. In the first 
place, it has been generally unsatisfactory to have beginning graduate stu- 
dents in the same course with more advanced students. Moreover many 
graduate students want the M.A. as a terminal degree and are not inter- 
ested in research. These candidates are advised to selected their four credits 
in seminary work from the third group. 

In the next place, it has been found that about the time a student reaches 
the stage where he can do a scholarly piece of work the academic year has 
ended and the work remains undone. In the future, an introductory semi- 
nar will be followed by a research seminar in the same field with a view 
to the production of original work. The introductory and research seminars 
are to be in the following fields: (1) Spanish American Literature; (2) 
Medieval Literature ; (3) Dramatic Literature of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries; (4) Non-Dramatic Literature of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries ; (5) Modern Spanish Literature. 

You will notice that the seminars are offered in a given period instead 
of a more restricted field. This means that the specific problem can be 
varied from time to time. For example in Dramatic Literature of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, we can offer Calderén one year and 
Lope de Vega another. 

The graduate courses are designed to afford training in the language, 
literature, and civilization; to give adequate preparation in methods of 
investigation; to acquaint the student with the progress of scholarship; 
and to offer him opportunities for individual research. 





“How can I become an explorer?” That question is asked me in hundreds of 
letters. There is only one answer: “If you are not already a specialist, train 
yourself for a technical or scientific job that fits into exploration. Go to school 
and stay there until you have the knowledge that will make you useful. .. . In 
college I majored in zoology and elected every course that touched natural 
history in its broadest aspect—geology, paleontology, anthropology, archae- 
ology, physiology, and botany. Languages did not come easy for me, but they 
are most important. These are the courses I would suggest today as a basic 
preparation for scientific exploration.”—Roy CHAPMAN ANpbREws, in “New 
Worlds to Conquer,” Pic, vol. XIX, no. 9, p. 106. 
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HOW SHALL WE SEND MORE STUDENTS ABROAD? 


Stuart CUTHBERTSON 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


When John Gilbert Winant was American Ambassador in London during the 
war years, he said, “When all this is over, I want to go home. I miss America. 
I miss my neighbors.” He came home, presumably renewed his acquaintance 
with his neighbors and with his America, but became what Louis Fischer calls 
a “casualty of the peace.” We may not know the urgency of his personal 
problems, but here apparently was a great man, an idealist, who, knowing 
“how narrow was the margin of survival” in England, returned to America 
and, two weeks before his suicide, expressed his disillusion and despair in the 
accusation and self-flagellation, “Are you doing as much today for peace as 
you did for this country and civilization in the days of the war? I’m not.” 
And Louis Fischer adds, “Winant is thus a victim of all of us who have 
abandoned peace-making to statesmen and diplomats. Governments can only 
negotiate truces between wars. Peace is built by peoples.” 

There is no need to review what we did during the war. Enough has been 
said and written of the sacrifices we made, of the billions we as taxpayers 
contributed and shall continue to contribute, and of the supreme sacrifice 
offered by many of our youth. Nor is there need to review what we are not 
doing during this precarious peace. This is neither the time for conscious or 
unconscious martyrdom nor for the alarmists’ threats of the atomic bomb; it 
is the time for reconnoitering any possible approach to a different kind of 
world—a world in which the Winants, the Lincolns, the Wilsons, and the 
Roosevelts can survive. 

Among the deterrents to constructive activity is the feeling of impotence 
which each one of us experiences as we contemplate the enormity of the task. 
That sense of futility has, however, been conquered by a few: the Willkies, 
the Stassens, the Vandenbergs, and many of our Congressmen—high-placed, 
it is true, but still only individual citizens—have pointed out a way. Some of 
them must have believed that since peoples build peace, it was their duty to 
know peoples. Through contacts with foreign peoples they have, as Rebecca 
West writes, learned to live outwardly from the centers of their circles. We 
need enlightened leaders, yes; but peace still depends upon peoples. 

Many others have realized that it is neighborliness that builds decent worlds. 
The Pan American Union, the cultural programs of the Department of State, 
the Institute of International Education, UNESCO, the Fulbright Act, the 
Junior Year Abroad, school-organized tours, postes d’assistant, foreign fellow- 
ships, and student and teacher exchange have all been founded upon the belief 
that vicarious tours, whether through books or lectures or films, are poor sub- 
stitutes for personal contacts if attitudes are sound. 
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The problem of correct attitudes is one of basic concepts, which is the 
present concern of general educationists and which must, I think, become 
more and more the problem of the specialists. The transformation from ex- 
treme provincialism or nationalism to “one-worldism” requires more exchanges 
of persons than any of the organizations or plans mentioned above, including 
the Fulbright Act. 

In the light of what has been said about Mr. Winant, about idealism, and 
about the magnitude of the task, I am sure you will understand my humble 
reluctance to mention an additional approach to a better world which has been 
initiated by the University of Colorado. The project envisages the annual 
sending of from three to four hundred students and faculty members abroad 
for study and travel. It has been characterized as both a “grandiose dream” 
and “only a drop in the bucket,” but it is working here and, if adopted by 
other institutions of higher learning and possibly even high schools, it could 
give our country a greater leaven of internationally-informed citizens than all 
the other plans combined. 

The scheme is almost as simple as the Christmas Savings Plan offered us by 
some of the banks. Any student or faculty member may make a minimum of 
twenty-one monthly deposits of five dollars or multiples thereof with the 
University. The deposits are invested in readily convertible government securi- 
ties, the interest being credited to the depositors’ accounts. At the end of the 
deposit period—normally forty-five months in the case of freshmen, since the 
summer months are included—the depositor is expected to withdraw his sav- 
ings plus accrued earnings. The University, using non-restricted-gift loan 
funds as a backlog until the travel fund becomes safely self-sustaining, then 
matches the depositor’s total savings in the form of a thirty-month loan at an 
interest rate of not more than six per cent—enough to cover operating 
costs. The security of financially responsible co-signers of notes is required. 
Parents or friends of students may make the deposits or assume the responsi- 
bility for the repayment of the loans as graduation presents. The minimum 
of twenty-one deposits was set in order to dovetail the savings plan into the 
faculty-leave provisions—one quarter off in eight—and to make possible the 
Junior Year Abroad. Deposits may, of course, be withdrawn at any time upon 
thirty days’ notice, but withdrawal before the minimum twenty-one-month 
period entails the sacrifice of all interest and the payment of a service charge 
of one per cent of deposits. 

Examples of the functioning of the plan follow: John Doe, who entered as 
a freshman last September, elected to deposit five dollars per month during the 
forty-five months of his undergraduate years. At graduation he will have saved 
$225 plus interest. The University grants him a matching loan of $225, with 
which he may spend a summer in Mexico or in Central America, for instance, 
either studying or traveling. Upon returning to this country he repays the 
loan at the rate of ten dollars per month for approximately twenty-four 
months, or in larger installments. Jane Doe, likewise a freshman in September, 
decides she wishes to spend the summer following graduation in the Uni- 
versity of Santander. She deposits ten dollars per month for forty-five months. 
At graduation her savings will be $450 plus interest. The matching loan gives 
her a total of $900 plus, enough to pay all expenses for a summer in Spain 
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or, if her parents want her to study there a year, more than enough to pay 
the cost of transportation, which is always a high barrier for students in an 
inland university. 

In order to extend opportunities for foreign travel or study to those stu- 
dents economically incapable of making deposits, the University is presenting 
Saturday-night showings of foreign and domestic films, the profits being used 
to build up a fund from which foreign study fellowships may be granted to 
worthy students. Social organizations and private individuals will no doubt 
also establish fellowships, once the plan becomes the normal course to follow. 

The possibilities of organized tours, of caravans of four or five small cars, 
and of trips around the world seem endless. Even traveling classes may soon 
become possible. 

Many of these aims are admittedly high and perhaps Utopian, but the Uni- 
versity believes that a contribution to a better world can be made. Of interest 
to language teachers is the effect of the plan upon foreign language study. 
Foreign language requirements no longer seem quite so distasteful, because 
so many students now have definite motivation for study; former critics of 
foreign language study are growing less militant in their attacks; and, best of 
all, there is a new desire on the part of students to inform themselves about 
the foreign countries of their choice—the students are becoming the best 
missionaries we have—the demand for “language houses” is increasing day 
by day; and students are even reading about international affairs. A few 
economics students have suggested that since foreign countries can’t buy our 
exports without dollar exchange, the plan offers a valuable means of getting 
dollars abroad in addition to incalculable value received. 

In the light of a new eagerness for language study, we believe that we can 
develop our language houses, laboratories, and clubs to facilitate the learning 
of language as a vehicle and thus devote our more formal class-hours to the 
basic humanistic concepts to be used as content in those classes. It is hoped 
that we can give the student not only a better knowledge of foreign languages 
but a fundamental core of facts, principles, and values which will produce an 
informed citizen for a new sort of world. 

The University of Colorado is “launching out into the deep”; to make the 
plan widely significant, other and many institutions here and in other coun- 
tries must join us. Though the plan is not the whole answer to the problem 
of foreign and human relations, if it is true that peoples build peace, we, as 
teachers and students, can help. 

A grandiose dream? Perhaps; but there are periods of disillusion in which 
dreams are needed to lead us from escapism, indifference, and despair. 





The difference between a conviction and a prejudice is that you can explain 
a conviction without gettting angry.—Source Unknown. (Reprinted from Ultra- 
mar, Habana, Cuba.) 
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VOCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES IN FOREIGN EDUCATION 


Hazet MESSIMORE 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


The pressing advocacy of unity among the peoples of our present-day world 
has made necessary international understanding through cultural interchanges 
which, in many instances, have been carried out by students, teachers, librar- 
ians, and others. As many of these reciprocal relationships have been with 
Spanish America, it is the purpose of this artiele to supply information about 
the vocational opportunities available in Spanish-speaking countries and the 
qualifications necessary in order to have success in them. 

Since 1942, the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, has been awarding fellowships to American scholars who 
desire to do research in the South American countries. These fellowships offer 
a stipend of from $720 to $1800 per year, according to the background of the 
recipient. This particular year two fellowships are being offered for study in 
Argentina. In the past the Pan American World Airways System has given 
free passage to several of the most promising of these scholars, whose likeli- 
hood of appointment is greater if they are between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five. The Department of State has also made available travel grants 
covering the expense of one-way or round-trip boat fare. 

Seriousness of purpose, a suitable research subject, a good personality, and 
preferably a knowledge of the language of the country in which the candidate 
wishes to study, are requisites to appointment. Opportunities to return to 
South America later to fill governmental educational positions frequently 
present themselves to those who complete a year’s successful research work 
in one of the republics. Applicants who hold the master’s degree may be pre- 
ferred to those who hold the bachelor’s degree, although the latter are by no 
means discriminated against. 

Opportunities for the experienced teacher are likewise many and varied. 
The Inter-American Schools Service of the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C., has to do with schools founded in 
Spanish America by United States citizens or organizations. Some are Amer- 
ican-type institutions, while others are now a part of the school-systems of 
the countries in which they are located. Some are operated by American 
business firms, others are independent, and still others are maintained by 
church groups. In order to realize how vast are the opportunities offered to 
teachers in such institutions, it must be remembered that approximately a 
million citizens of South American countries have attended American- 
sponsored schools. 

Most of these institutions pay salaries which are lower than those usually 
offered in the United States for the performance of similar tasks. The cost of 
living, however, is also lower in some of the countries than in our own. 
Salaries ordinarily amount to $100 a month or $70 a menth plus board, room, 
and laundry. Salaries offered in schools maintained by American business 
concerns are usually the highest in this field of work. 

Teaching abroad offers ambitious teachers the opportunity to learn or perfect 
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themselves in another language and to study the cultures of other peoples. Al- 
though a knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese is desirable, it is not always 
absolutely necessary as English is, in many cases, the medium of instruction 
for the American teacher on both primary and secondary levels, just as 
Spanish or another foreign language is the medium of instruction in many 
foreign language classes in our schools. 

American schools, usually located in capital or port cities, generally include 
a large proportion of students and teachers from the country itself and offer 
curricula both in the language of the country and in English. The student 
body is frequently comprised of children of other nationalities who are living 
in the country in question. 

Church-connected schools pay the lowest salaries of all, but those who 
possess a missionary spirit will derive true pleasure and satisfaction from 
working in them. It is better to get in touch with the church headquarters 
directly in order to obtain one of these positions, as those referred to the 
Inter-American Schools Service are limited in number. 

Most of the above-mentioned appointments are made for three years. Two- 
year contracts may be given to teachers assigned to places having an un- 
desirable climate. The teacher who remains at his post for one year only is 
usually expected to pay his own travel expenses if he returns to the United 
States. 

The Department of State assists in the maintenance of some thirty Cultural 
Centers and some twenty-one branch Centers in the other American re- 
publics. These were founded to disseminate a broad program of cultural inter- 
change, and their staffs are expected to direct and participate in a variety of 
social and intellectual activities, of which the teaching of English is one of 
the most important. 

Inexperienced teachers in the Centers receive $2500 per year and ex- 
perienced administrators up to $3000 in base-salary, in addition to rental and 
living allowances varying with local conditions and marital status. Transporta- 
tion is also furnished. Appointees have neither foreign service nor civil service 
status. Furthermore, it is expected that they will remain at their posts for at 
least two years, as their value increases with residence in the country. 

Instruction in the English language is given on all levels. The course-content 
aims to interpret the culture of the United States insofar as possible. The 
average teaching load is twenty-one hours per week. In Lima, Peru, for 
example, there are no classes on Wednesdays. Much of the teaching is done 
during the evening, as many of the students are teachers, physicians, lawyers, 
employees in business firms, and university students who are otherwise oc- 
cupied during the daytime. In addition, teachers devote time to the Center’s 
cultural program, attending teas, luncheons, dances, giving lectures, and en- 
gaging in other similar activities. 

The administrator of one of these Centers supervises the Center’s library 
activity as well as its cultural and social program; directs the teaching staff; 
prepares official reports; promotes public relations; and manages the fiscal 
affairs of the Center. 

Professional qualifications for these positions include classroom experience, 
preferably in language teaching, and the ability to apply that experience to 
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the teaching of English as a foreign language; sufficient knowledge of Spanish, 
French, or Portuguese to conduct classes and to explain English syntax and 
American life and customs; an acceptable American pronunciation of English; 
and a knowledge of and the ability to interpret the cultural heritage of the 
United States. 

Teachers going to Spanish America should possess a pleasing personality, 
the ability to adjust themselves readily and to cooperate with others; good 
health (changes in diet, climate, and altitude can be quite difficult); a 
“pioneer” attitude and a natural inclination to hard work, as well as some 
talent which will enable them to direct extracurricular activities. 

Mr. Edmund Murphy, Cultural Relations Division, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C., heads this program. 

The Educational Division of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 
Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., Washington 25, D.C., is always in the market for 
special representatives and field consultants. Speaking of the specific educa- 
tional and personal requirements, Dr. Willfred Mauck, Director, states: “We 
need for such posts men who have a solid background of experience and train- 
ing in the field of education, the specific experience needed being determined 
by the nature of the program itself. . . . In general, both for our special 
representatives and other members of the staff, a knowledge of the language 
of the country, while not always absolutely essential, is a very important 
asset. Most of all, however, our people in the field and especially our special 
representatives, have to be people of good personality, tact, and unswerving 
loyalty.” 

“In addition to the special representatives, we are always searching for 
specialists in various field-subjects, especially those who have a knowledge 
of the language and whenever possible, some acquaintance with Latin America. 
The principal specialists we seem to be searching for constantly are teacher- 
trainers, equipment specialists for vocational education, social science, home 
economics, arts and crafts, and school administration specialists.” 

The writer served with this Institute as consultant to the Ministry of 
Education of Ecuador in the training of English teachers and as such per- 
formed many duties, among which were: the organization of English courses 
for teachers in the principal Ecuadorean cities; setting up English exhibits 
and curriculum and visual aids workshops; the distribution of free reading 
materials in English to the public (these included short stories written by the 
teachers themselves and by the consultant as well as pamphlets on American 
life donated by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Albee Building, 
Washington, D.C.) ; assistance in the founding of an English newspaper in 
a national boys’ school; the organization of demonstration classes of high- 
school students; establishing traveling or lending libraries of English books; 
the organization of English teachers’ associations; visits to schools; a survey 
of English teaching in Ecuador for Newsweek; teaching English classes in 
the public and municipal schools; writing English textbooks; making personal 
social contacts with students outside of class; attendance at social functions 
in order to meet the leading figures in Ecuadorean culture; making speeches 
in Spanish on the culture of the United States; the establishment of free 


* From a letter to the writer. 
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English night courses in the poorer sections of the city; and experiments 
with voice recordings. 

The salaries paid for this type of position, including the allowances already 
mentioned, range from $4080 to $6400 or more per year, depending upon the 
background of the appointee. Special representatives receive even more. Con- 
sultantships are now available in Korea and Japan; these are in charge of 
Major Simmons of the War Department, Pentagon Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

The exchange of professors between the United States and the other Amer- 
ican republics has been agreed upon cooperatively between the respective 
Governments and our Department of State. Occasionally exchanges of visit- 
ing professors have been arranged directly by individuals, or have been made 
possible by private foundations and scientific institutions, such as the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The universities pay the visitors the same salaries their own professors 
receive, and State Department grants cover travel and the differential be- 
tween United States and foreign salary standards and monetary values. 
Between July 1, 1940 and July 1, 1946, one hundred fifty-seven professors 
received these grants. One-third of the appointments were for one year only. 
Thirteen of these educators were women and their fields of service included 
chemistry library science, art, language, literature, home economics, and 
physical education. 

These professors are expected to conduct their courses or research in the 
language of the country and their outside activities include publishing articles 
in newspapers and periodicals, writing texts in the language of the country 
visited, delivering public lectures before school and civic groups or by radio, 
serving as consultants and advisers to both public and private institutions, and 
the like.? 

The housing of libraries in the Cultural Centers has made necessary the 
sending of librarians to Spanish America. Book-collections in both the language 
of the country and English include from several hundred to five thousand 
or more volumes. The services rendered by these librarians is two-fold—lend- 
ing and reference. 

Librarians receive State Department grants of from $2250 to $2750 in 
base-pay, in addition to rental and living allowances. Transportation is also 
furnished. It is expected, as with teacher appointments, that the librarians 
will remain in the country to which they are sent for at least two years. Ex- 
perience and training in library science, as well as the ability to apply that 
experience to the teaching of this subject and to the organization of a refer- 
ence and circulation service, are required. The candidates for appointment 
should therefore know Spanish, Portuguese, or French, and should be able to 
interpret the culture of our country. Personal qualifications are, by and large, 
the same as those of teachers.® 


* Espinosa, J. Manuel, Exchange of Professors between the United States and the 
Other American Republics, Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 368, July 21, 
1946. 


* The information on library positions, as well as that on cultural centers, was obtained 
from Mr. Murphy. 
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The advantages of teaching in Spanish America, in my opinion, far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. The living allowance added to the base-compensa- 
tion is deductible from one’s income tax return. The teacher learns something 
of the culture of another people; leads a full social life; meets celebrities 
whom he would not ordinarily meet in the United States; and, most important 
of all, reaps personal satisfaction for having been a link in the chain of 
world unity and of better understanding among nations. 


A PROCEDURE FOR COMPOSITION 


Georce A. C. SCHERER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The complexity of foreign language composition makes it one of the most 
difficult exercises to treat adequately in class. Usually, after the students have 
been sufficiently drilled for the composition exercise of the lesson, they are 
asked to prepare it at home for the next meeting of the class. The check on the 
work is normally handled in one of the following ways: the paper is handed 
in for correction; the translation is done orally, with or without reference to a 
copy; or it is written on the blackboard, with or without reference to a copy. 

The present discussion is concerned with a variation of the last of the 
procedures mentioned above, one which I have found to be very effective. 
Instead of having several students simultaneously put the entire composition 
on the blackboard, the instructor calls on only one. This student, who is 
equipped only with chalk and eraser, writes a translation of the English 
sentences as they are read by the instructor. While he is performing this task, 
the rest of the students translate the same sentences on paper. All books and 
notebooks remain closed throughout this procedure, as if it were an examina- 
tion. After the student at the board has completed several sentences, he is 
replaced by another who continues with the exercise, and so on, until the 
entire composition has been written on the board. 

While the class is busy writing, the instructor has ample opportunity to 
move about the room for better supervision. He can do much more than 
simply judge the quality of the work being done at the board. He can make 
a rapid survey of the activity throughout the class, offer occasional sugges- 
tions, and answer a few questions. 

The matter of checking for errors and possible variations can be handled 
as it usually is in this type of work. As the sentences on the board are re- 
viewed one by one, each student is responsible for correcting his own errors. 
If one student is appointed to read the English sentences and another to make 
the changes at the board, the instructor has more time and freedom to discuss 
the problems that arise. 

Some teachers will feel that the corrected papers must then be collected — 
for a careful check by the instructor. However, I doubt very much that this 
adds to the effectiveness of the exercise. On the contrary, it is likely to 
hamper seriously the learning process. As long as the student knows that he 
is merely checking himself on his preparation, he is eager to do his level best 
without using the work of his neighbors or that on the board as a crutch. On 
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the other hand, if he thinks that the instructor is going to examine the paper 
for the purpose of giving a grade, his interest in real learning is likely to 
diminish considerably. He will then be concerned chiefly with having his work 
make an impression, whether he understands what he has written or not. In- 
deed, this is one of my chief reasons for wishing to call the procedure to the 
attention of those who have never tried it. No one will deny that the im- 
portant thing always is the learning process and not the grade. By having each 
student discover and correct his own errors, the chances that he will learn 
something are good. But as soon as he is forced to think about a daily grade 
the spirit in which he works more often than not becomes quite different. 

It is my belief that this procedure has additional advantages over some 
other methods of dealing with composition. The practice of taking up the 
papers without even discussing them seems particularly ineffective. First of 
all, nothing inspires the student to do the work actively. At home he can page 
his book mechanically and turn out a relatively decent translation. He can 
solicit the assistance of a friend, or he can copy another’s work. But to what 
extent does all this enhance his active knowledge of the language? When the 
papers are returned several days later the student usually glances at the 
number of red marks and makes a mental note of the grade, but the correct 
form of any particular construction has little chance of making a real im- 
pression; it is considered past history. If anything, except in the case of the 
best students, the entire process becomes somewhat demoralizing. Similarly, 
any system of composition drill which permits of reference to previously 
prepared work has some of the same serious weaknesses. 

Although the practice of correcting composition in class requires consider- 
able time, it can certainly be justified if it fortifies an active knowledge of 
the language. Since this is the final purpose of composition, we must help our 
students develop the attitudes and study habits that will foster the acquisition 
of such active knowledge. The system outlined inspires the desired study 
habits, for each student is anxious to do a respectable job at the board. He 
never knows just when he will be called on, but he understands clearly that 
when it does happen only an active knowledge of the material will be of any 
aid to him. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that no claim is made here for originality. I 
am aware that a number of teachers have employed this type of procedure. 
Several years ago, while attending some Spanish classes at the Universidad 
Obrera in Mexico, I was thoroughly exposed to something quite similar in 
the classes of Professor Alfonso Carrillo. He made extensive use of the 
system, not only for composition, but also for dictation. During the past several 
years I have used the procedure with excellent results in both Spanish and 
German classes. It is just as effective in connection with the first-year course 
as it is in composition courses as such. I see no reason why it should not 
produce the same favorable results in other modern foreign languages. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ReBeccA SWITZER 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


When World War II caught the United States unprepared in a military 
sense, it also made apparent the great need here in this country for a large 
number of men and women with an adequate knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages. The vital emergency awakened the Government. It 
summoned trained teachers of foreign languages and placed at their command 
money and modern equipment—in a word, the opportunity to experiment 
with laboratory techniques and with sound equipment and recording machines 
in the teaching of a modern foreign language. The results were astonishing, 
at least to the general public. (The teacher of modern foreign languages 
had of course long known that the lack of facility in the use of a second 
language was due to a great extent to the lack of time allowed for the study 
and to the lack of opportunity to develop oral and aural ability through 
practice in the classroom). 

For the last five years colleges, and some secondary schools, have been 
experimenting with a view to the adaptation of the experience gained in the 
training programs initiated by the Government to academic training in our 
schools. 

Texas State College for Women of Denton, Texas, pioneered in this field, 
even before the war. Recently it has made rapid progress in the training of 
young women to use in a practical way the foreign language studied, as well 
as to know and appreciate the literature and culture of their foreign neighbors 
and friends. Through cooperation with the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration, students majoring in Foreign Trade and Spanish 
or in Spanish and French are graduated well-prepared to take secretarial 
positions and other positions of a commercial character. Majors in Sociology, 
Science, Home Economics, Physical Education, Government, History, English, 
etc., find that a minor or a second major in a foreign language helps them 
to secure a position in their own fields. 

Of even more importance probably is the fact that the use of laboratory 
techniques, the study of practical and simplified phonetics, hours spent in 
informal conversation with Spanish-speaking and French-speaking tutors, are 
producing teachers of modern foreign languages who can really speak and 
understand the language they teach. They will also know how to train their 
own students. 

In Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, where TSCW will conduct this year from 
July 15 to August 25 the eighth annual session of its summer school, the 
Inter-American Workshop will continue its training of teachers to keep 
in touch with current trends as well as to know more intimately Mexican life 
and culture as seen in this lovely old colonial city of Northern Mexico. The 
Workshop of the 1948 session will be under the direction of Dr. Marjorie C. 
Johnston, formerly Consultant on the Teaching of Spanish with the Latin 
American Division of the United States Office of Education and now Director 
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of Foreign Languages at the American Institute for Foreign Trade in 
Phoenix, Arizona. In the laboratory set up in Saltillo, participants may work 
with College equipment: a Sound Scriber, a wire recorder, phonographs, 
and a large library of records. They may learn how to test their own pro- 
nunciation, to make records for their students, to test aural and oral ability. 

The Spanish Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids, held at Texas State College 
for Women in Denton, Texas (June 8-20, 1948) will provide an intensive 
training course for teachers of Spanish. The well-equipped laboratory and 
library of the Department of Foreign Languages will be available all day 
and in the evenings. Equally valuable are the extensive files of music, source 
materials, bibliographies, etc. that should be helpful to teachers. College 
credit of two or three semester-hours will be given those who wish to do the 
laboratory work. Consultants will help participants with practical phonetics, 
with laboratory techniques, and with the problems of oral and aural testing. 
Some time will be spent each day with the selection and learning of songs 
suited to classes on the elementary, secondary, and college levels. 

Texas State College for Women, through its Department of Foreign 
Languages, is vitally interested in improving the teaching of modern foreign 
languages in the elementary and secondary schools of Texas, as well as 
in the colleges. It believes that a successful teacher of Spanish, for example, 
must be able to speak and understand Spanish as well as to read and write 
it and to appreciate the literature and culture of our Hispanic neighbors. 


TWO RECENT ARGENTINE PUBLICATIONS 


Harry Kurz 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Guta Indice de Historia Argentina is by Federico E. Trabucco and is pub- 
lished by Editorial Vimar, Lavalle 1346, Buenos Aires, 1947, In his letter to 
me, the author says his aim was “darle una forma practica,—cronoldégica y 
alfabética,—que redujera al minimo la biisqueda del dato requerido.” In this 
purpose he has succeeded fully. The book has nearly seven hundred pages. It 
has as subtitle “antigua legislacién y principales hechos,” sufficient indication 
that it furnishes a list of events with biographical sketches of the political 
figures of Argentine history from the beginnings to 1946, together with the 
historic documents, constitutions, decrees, proclamations, regulations, officially 
issued by succeeding governments. The variety of these is astounding, includ- 
ing such matters as the regulations concerning municipalities, gas lighting 
(1853), railroads (1854), streetcars (1868). The next section is entitled 
“Afios” and lists main events for each year from 1727 to 1947. “Dias” follows 
and offers for each day of each month of the year the significant occurrence 
in Argentine history that marks the day. “Meses” presents a similar arrange- 
ment for the twelve months. This ingenious compilation is made quickly accessi- 
ble by a thorough and complete alphabetical index of more than two hundred 
pages. Battles, events, the names of historic figures or documents, all offer 
themselves for quick identification. The work is a remarkable handbook of ref- 
erence for the history of Argentina, making readily available to research 
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workers or students a host of significant material. I do not know if such a 
book exists for United States history. If it does not, it is to be hoped that some 
scholar will imitate this excellent model. 

Cuadernos de Cultura Teatral, numbers 20 and 21, 1944 and 1945, are the 
lectures given in the Teatro Nacional de Comedia in Buenos Aires and are 
published by the Instituto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro. A list of these 
studies, their authors, and an indication of the contents of each follows. 


Number 20 


1. “Imagen de Pacheco,” by Vicente Martinez Cuitifio. Carlos Mauricio 
Pacheco (Pachequito, 1881-1924) is the subject of the well-known dramatist, 
who touches the highlights of his career. Pacheco was a great comic actor with 
a famous contagious laugh, also author of some forty “sainetes.” Pages 22 to 
27 of this study contain important literary observations on this genre in 
Argentina. The whole article, a delightful appreciative tribute to a popular 
comedian and filled with personal recollections of Martinez Cuitifio, has a 
number of wise experienced remarks on the art of acting in comedy. 

2. Discordia y concordia de la novela y el teatro,” by Alberto Insta, 
Cuban novelist who collaborated with Hernandez-Cata in several plays. His 
thesis is: “la novela y el teatro no son dos géneros que se excluyen, sino que, 
antes bien, se corresponden y se complementan.” He begins with Emilia Pardo 
Bazan and Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, both of whom tried to write for 
the theater and failed. Yet Victor Hugo succeeded in both types of literature. 
Greater freedom seems to lie in the novel compared with the rigid constraints 
of the play. Yet the two forms can be fused into one, as in Fernando de 
Rojas’s Celestina. True, the novel tells a story but any story can be dramatized. 
However, narrative has space for analysis of character while the theater, 
though it allows some degree of introspection as in Segismundo of La vida 
es suefio or in Hamlet, must never become static. It has to be dynamic. Our 
critic then comments on numerous examples of playwright-novelists whose 
genius was manifest in both fields: Cervantes, Galdés, Valle-Inclan, Unamuno, 
Azorin; both the Dumas, Lavedan, Mirbeau, Cocteau, Giraudoux; Wilde, 
Galsworthy, Barrie, Maugham; D’Annunzio, Pirandello. 

3. “El mundo de los titeres,” by Javier Villafafie, who has lectured on 
puppets and given shows for children from Chile to Brazil. This is a historical 
sketch, placing the origin of puppets in India, tracing sources of the French 
“Guignol” and the English “Punch,” with a succinct account of puppets in 
Spain beginning with a document dated 1274, through Ginés de Pasamonte’s 
tragi-comic encounter with Don Quijote, and ending with a rapid glance at 
the antics of puppets in other European countries. 


Number 21 


1. “Itinerario de Roberto Casaux,” by José Antonio Saldias (1891-1946), 
playwright and Director of the Instituto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro 
for four years before his death. Roberto de Cazaubon (1885-1929) was an 
Argentine comic actor and director noted for his success in foreign rdéles: 
“gallego, catalan, genovés, napolitano, francés, inglés, judio,” but especially 
“aleman.” Saldias lists the many plays he staged, a hard life indeed since he 
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often gave eleven new works in a single season of nine months, two per- 
formances daily and three on Sunday, besides rehearsing and managing. 
The short runs and constant labor account for the brief career of this brilliant 
actor. An appendix to the article of Saldias presents the tribute read by the 
dramatist Enrique Garcia Velloso at the funeral of Casaux. Both studies 
give an excellent picture of the restless, animated, exhausting existence of 
an actor-manager in Buenos Aires. 

2. “Florencio Parravicini,” by Carlos Schaefer Gallo, author or collaborator 
of nearly a hundred plays. This is an appreciative and anecdotal portrait of 
the great “dictador de la risa,” famous for his asides to audiences, a comic 
who knew the secret of arousing irresistible laughter by his antics on the 
stage. Of special interest is the description of his failure to communicate 
his humorous dynamism on screen or over the radio, in which media he was 
not entirely free but had to work under direction. His favorite stage réles 
were the “rico tipo” and the “loco lindo.” The author calls him “el mas alto 
exponente del teatro cémico argentino, atin no igualado.” — 

3. “Orfilia Rico,” by Federico Mertens, playwright, Director of the Teatro 
Municipal of Buenos Aires, and formerly director of the companies of 
Roberto Casaux, of Florencio Parravicini, and of the comedienne whom 
he portrays in this study. Uruguayan by birth, she became an actress when 
her husband abandoned her and four children. Her art inspired many authors 
to write comedies for her and a full list of her réles is given, together with 
some amusing anecdotes revealing her as possessing a penetrating wit. She 
retired from the stage in 1922, at the age of forty-eight, at the height of her 
power, acclaimed for the magic of her voice, which she used even more than 
gesture to express dramatic emotion. 

4. “Guillermo Battaglia,” by Alberto P. Cortazzo, critic, writer of radio 
sketches and short stories. Battaglia (b. 1872) was the first child of a large 
family reared in Buenos Aires by a picture dealer. This background led him 
naturally to stage decoration and Italian réles. In 1901 he organized a 
company to give plays in Italian, but by 1906 we find him with the great 
Pablo Podesta, and two years later at the head of his own troupe again. 
Thereafter, the careers of these two artists run,parallel, Podesta as “artista 
del pueblo” and Battaglia as “artista para el pueblo.” The actor-manager’s 
life was an exhausting one with its frequent change of plays and constant 
rehearsals. In 1918, Argentores (Sociedad Argentina de Autores) had to 
intervene and require a minimum of five showings for a three-act play. 
Battaglia gave a number of foreign plays, Cena delle beffe of Sem Benelli, 
Hamlet, Ibsen’s Ghosts, Sardou’s Divorgons, La dame aux camélias, Le voleur 
of Bernstein, and Thérése Raquin, adapted from Zola. In 1913, at the point 
of exhaustion and grieved by an almost empty house while on tour, he was 
struck down by spinal meningitis. This great actor was remarkable for the 
clarity and distinctness of his enunciation, a virtue that might be noted 
profitably by our Broadway stars. A street in Buenos Aires has been named 
in his honor. 
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ERNIE PYLE ON THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING SPANISH 


The great war correspondent, Ernie Pyle, whose death at the hands of a 
Japanese sniper was one of the great tragedies of the war, was equally 
famous in pre-war days as a “roving reporter” all over the United States 
and abroad. He was particularly impressed, on two trips to Latin America 
—in 1938 and 1940—as was Will Rogers before him, with the need for 
more and better teaching of Spanish in the United States if the “Good 
Neighbor Policy,” “Inter-American Cooperation,” and all the rest were to 
mean anything more than pious hopes to which some American educa- 
tionists or school administrators could give hypocritical lip-service in pub- 
lic—and then go home and do their best to discourage American boys and 
girls from studying Spanish, or Portuguese, or indeed any foreign language. 
The following excerpts from dispatches by Ernie Pyle are in point: 


... And one other thing. Don’t ever let anybody tell you that you don’t need 
to speak Spanish. You do need to, if you’re going to do anything more than 
stand and goggle, like a jayhawk at a peep-show. 

Oh, sure, you can get by. Even a dummy like me learns how to buy cigarettes 
and order his breakfast and a few things like that. And in a pinch you can 
usually find somebody around who knows a little English. 

But you can’t really know a country that way. You can’t know the spirit of a 
country, or the feelings of a people, unless you can sit and talk intimately with 
them. 

It seems to me that if there ever is to be any great League of Western 
Hemisphere Nations it will be built on sand until we learn to sit and talk with 
each other in the same language. And it seems to me it wouldn’t hurt us in the 
States to start learning Spanish en masse. 

In Guayaquil one noon, the tables were full and the waiter sat me down with 
a blond young man. He looked like an American, and I spoke to him in English. 
He replied in perfect English, and helped me order my lunch. But it turned out 
that he was German, and had never been in the States in his life. He spoke 
German, French, English, Italian, and Spanish, all fluently. He wasn’t more 
than twenty-five old. He lived in Berlin, and was on a selling trip through 
South America. No wonder the Germans make headway down here. They’re 
better qualified than we are. They learn the language faster, and fit in with the 
people better—Dispatch from Santiago, Chile, Washington Daily News, No- 
vember 22, 1938. 

* * * 

. . » If I were the kind who worked up campaigns, I’d certainly beat the 

tom-tom all over America to get Spanish taught in our primary schools. If 
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we're serious about the spiritual union of Western Hemisphere countries, we’ve 
got to be able to talk to each other. 

I’d put Spanish in our schools starting with the fifth grade. And even if the 
kids grew up and never saw a Latin in their lives, it would still do them as 
much good as many other subjects.—Dispatch in Washington Daily News, 


summing up Ernie’s impressions of a long trip through Central America, March 
30, 1940. 


Compare these comments by a wise and practical-minded observer with 
the twaddle about “General Language” as a substitute for honest-to- 
goodness foreign language in What the High Schools Ought to Teach, also 
published in 1940, or the lip-service to “better understanding of other 
peoples,” combined with the consistent “playing down,” or ignoring of the 
importance of foreign languages, in such publications as Education for All 
American Youth, or in the speeches and articles of the “lunatic fringe” 
among American educationists. The idea seems to be to achieve “better 
understanding” through sign language. Or is it the old “Let ’em learn 
English !”-“Manifest Destiny” complex coming to the surface again? 

Henry Grattan Doyle 


DELAND TO FLORIDA 


Professor Graydon S. DeLand, the Secretary-Treasurer of The Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, has accepted a 
post at the Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, and some time 
early in June will be moving his lares et penates (and the records of the 
Association) to his new address. Mail should be addressed to him at Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio, up to June 10, but thereafter the Florida 
address will be that of the official headquarters of the Association. 

All the members of the Association wish Professor DeLand all success, 
happiness, and continued good health in his new connection. 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 


PERSONAL NOTE 


I resigned, effective February 13, 1948, as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of “College Year in Mexico, Inc.” Any further use of my name 
in connection with this project, or any successor enterprise, is unauthorized. 

Henry Grattan Doyle 





There is no wholly satisfactory substitute for brains, but silence does pretty 
well.—Source Unknown. (Reprinted from Ultramar, Habana, Cuba.) 
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E. H. Hespett and Roperr H. WILtiAmMs* 








To THE EDITORS: 


I am looking for a textbook on Commercial Portuguese and, so far, I have 
found nothing. I have the catalogue of the Schoenhof Book Company; there 
are grammars, dictionaries and readers listed, but they do not serve the 
purpose. Commercial expressions are found only in books of commercial 
correspondence. Could you please assist me? 

A. E. D. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


At least two textbooks on Commercial Portuguese are available. Both are 
published in Sao Paulo, Brazil, for use in commercial courses in Brazilian 
schools. They are Oehlmeyer: Correspondencia Commercial (1946). (This 
is written entirely in Portuguese.) Kollman: English and Portuguese Com- 
mercial Correspondence (1945). (This contains sample letters, bills, etc. in 
both English and Portuguese and is equipped with English and Portuguese 
vocabularies.) Both books may be obtained from Franz C. Feger, Bookseller, 
17 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

E. H. H. 


To THE EpiTors: 


Would you be so kind as to recommend a list of titles suitable for students 
in beginning and in intermediate Portuguese? Are there any rapid-reading 
texts published in Portuguese and are there any records for pronunciation? 
I would also be very happy if you would suggest some titles to be purchased 
for our college library. I am familiar with some elementary grammars and 
with Kany’s conversation series, but it seems difficult to find other reading 
material. 

> me. FP. 
River Forest, Illinois 


The three major book companies offering textbooks in Portuguese are D. C. 
Heath and Company, F. S. Crofts and Company (now Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc.), and the Oxford University Press. Henry Holt and Company 
lists no Portuguese readers in its catalogue, but does offer a set of recordings 
of Spoken Portuguese (with textbook). This set is priced at $50.00. The 
David McKay Company of Philadelphia has recently put out in its “Conversa- 
phone” series a set of fourteen records and manual in Brazilian Portuguese 
priced at $40.00. 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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The Portuguese textbooks listed in the catalogues of the companies men- 
tioned above are: 


Heath: (in addition to the Kany series) 
Hills, Ford, Coutinho, and Moffatt, Portuguese Grammar 
Sa Pereira: Brazilian Portuguese Grammar 
Reno, Cioffari and Hall: Spoken Portuguese. Basic Course. 
Taunay: Innocencia (ed. Jones) 


Crofts: 
Williams: First Portuguese Grammar 
Williams: Introductory Portuguese Grammar 
Bom Dia! (One minute dialogues in Portuguese) 
Conversas Sul-Americanas 
Contos do Brasil 
Artigos e contos portugueses 
Panorama do Brasil 
A Graded Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese 


Oxford: 
Oxford Rapid Reading Portuguese Texts (A projected series of which the first 
volume Anedotas facéis is ready) ~ 
Scanlon and Cilley: First Portuguese Reader 


As a beginning for your library shelves I would suggest: 
Gilberto Freyre: Brazil, An Interpretation (New York, 1945) 
Erico Verissimo: Brazilian Literature, An Outline (New York, 1945) 
Henriqueta Chamberlin: Where the Sabié Sings (New York, 1946) 
E. H. H. 


To THE EDITors: 


Can you please tell me (1) what commercial Spanish book is most popular 
with students and what supplementary texts go with a course in Commercial 
Spanish? (2) Is the Sell dictionary much superior to the Guerrero dictionary? 


mC. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


(1) It is difficult, if not impossible to say which commercial Spanish book 
is most popular with students. So much depends upon the students—their 
amount of previous preparation, the field of their particular interest etc. A 
very helpful article called “Some Ideas on the Teaching of Commercial 
Spanish” by Enrique Ungria appeared in the February, 1943 number of 
Hispania (Volume XXVI, No. 1, pp. 51-58.) It contains a complete list 
of available textbooks and a valuable bibliography of business periodicals 
in Spanish published in the United States. It seems to me that such periodicals 
would be the most helpful kind of supplementary material for a course in 
Commercial Spanish. 

(2) The Sell dictionary (Lewis L. Sell: English-Spanish Comprehensive 
Technical Dictionary, New York, 1944, 1,477 pp., $30.00) ds much more 
exhaustive than the Guerrero dictionary (A. Perol Guerrero: New Technical 
and Commercial Dictionary: Spanish-English, English-Spanish, 1942, $10.00.) 
It is about three times its size and much more complete, but it is only an 
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English-Spanish dictionary, whereas the Guerrero dictionary works both 
ways. The Spanish-English volume of the Sell dictionary is now in preparation. 
E. H. H. 


To tHe Eprrors: 


Can you tell me where to write—what high schools or what Bureau—to 
get some sample courses of study for Spanish? We are revising our curriculum 
and want to see some plans used by other schools. We want courses to fit 
the needs of non-college-preparatory as well as academic classes and of 
junior high school and adult evening students. 

Can you also recommend any materials for vocational guidance for language 
students besides the “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Stu- 
dents” pamphlet issued through the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations? 

Can you also recommend some beginning texts for teaching English to 
Latin Americans or Spanish-speaking people? 

D. L. S. 
Peoria, Illinois 

I believe that you can obtain copies of the syllabi of Spanish instruction 
in most of the leading cities of the country by writing to the Board of 
Education in each city. I am sure that you can obtain copies of two such 
syllabi issued by New York City (the Syllabus of Minima in Foreign Lan- 
guages and the Syllabus in Foreign Civilizations) for fifty cents each by 
writing to the Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. (Attention: Mr. Frank Weissler.) The New York 
State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y., also has an available syllabus, 
as does the State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. (This Texas 
syllabus includes plans for instruction in Spanish in the grade schools, grades 
three to eight.) 

There is a very good chapter on “Vocational Guidance” in the Handbook 
on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (ed. Doyle), pp. 50-81. It contains 
a bibliography of materials on this subject and is about as complete as can 
be found. 

A list of such texts was published in Hispania for May, 1947, page 236. 
The following reference may be helpful: 

A Bibliography of Materials for the Teaching of English to Foreigners, 
prepared by M. Gordon Brown and Jane M. Russell. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1946, No. 20, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price, $0.15. 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Eprrors: 


Can you suggest a longer Spanish play to be read with third-year students? 


H. J. W. 
Pineville, Lowisiana 


There are available several plays of Gregorio Martinez Sierra in school edi- 
tions which might fill your needs, e.g. Mamé (New York, W. W. Norton and 
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Company), Suefio de una noche de agosto (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany), and the shorter Cancién de cuna (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company). 
There have recently been published two plays by Alejandro Casona which 
can be warmly recommended for student reading: La dama del alba (New 
York, Scribner’s) and Nuestra Natacha (New York, Appleton-Century). This 
last volume contains, in addition to the usual introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, some good exercises. E. H. H. 


To THE EpiTors: 

I wonder whether you could put me on the track of an elementary French 
grammar for the use of a Spaniard beginning the study of French. I should 
also like to know whether there is a textbook of public speaking written in 
Spanish. 

G.C. S.A. 


Carrollton, Georgia 


An elementary French grammar for Spanish-speaking students: Eduard 
Otto: Gramdtica sucinta de la lengua francesa. This is one of the Gaspey- 
Otto-Sauer series published by J. Gross, Heidelberg. 

On public speaking: José Gmez Hermosilla: El arte de hablar (Paris, 1929.) 

Both of these books may be obtained from Franz Feger, Bookseller, 17 
East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. The grammar is priced at about $2.00; 
the book on public speaking at $1.00. 

E. H. H. 


To THE EpDIrTors: 


A group of students here are very much interested in forming a club and 
I have been asked to be their advisor. Is there any material available on 
typical college Spanish clubs? I am acquainted with a great deal of material 
in this connection, but not on a college level. 
A, M. 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Material on Spanish clubs may be obtained by writing to: 

(1) Pan American Clubs Service Program, Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

(2) Mr. Joshua Hochstein, Evander Childs High School, Gun Hill Road, 
New York City. (Although Mr. Hochstein is in charge of Pan American 
Clubs for High Schools, much of his material is adapted for College clubs). 

(3) Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 

(4) Casa Hispanica, Columbia University, New York City. (Ask for their 
Suggestions for Spanish Clubs, price $.15). 

As you may know, there is an honorary Spanish society, Sigma Delta Pi, 
with a national organization and a large number of chapters in various 
colleges and universities. Information concerning this society may be obtained 
by writing to Professor F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

E. H. H. 
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To THe Epirors: 

Will you please recommend a Guatemala and perhaps a Costa Rica study 
tour for next summer? I am interested in one slanted to real language 
proficiency, not necessarily to college credits, and to genuine acquaintanceship 
with people and places. 


M. H. M. 
Edmonds, Washington 


For information on a study course for next summer in Guatemala I would 
suggest that you write to Miss Nora B. Thompson, Lower Merion Senior High 
School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. I do not yet know of any study tour to Costa 
Rica for next summer. 


E. H. H. 





“Among that throng of grave and restless people, priests and beggars, light 
women and soldiers, the world and his wife, simpler perhaps, but scarcely more 
picturesque than in London or Paris, he who is blessed with the seeing eye may 
discern, I think, many a familiar figure, and among them surely Dojia Tolosa 
herself, she who was no better than she should have been, but in whom Don 
Quixote saw nothing but modesty and perfection. For the most wonderful his- 
tory of the world, and the most blessed and wise book that we may ever read, 
tells us how on that first quest, before Don Quixote was made a knight, he 
came to a certain inn and found there two strolling wenches with the landlord, 
and among them they dubbed him knight. And afterwards ‘he orderd one of 
the ladies to gird on his sword, which she did with the most obliging freedom 
and discretion too, of which not a little was needful to keep them from bursting 
with laughter at every period of the ceremonies. . . . At the girding on of the 
sword the good lady said, “God make you a fortunate knight, and give you 
success in battle!” Don Quixote asked her name, that he might know thence- 
forward to whom he was indebted for the favour received, for he intended her 
a share of the honour he should acquire by the valour of his arm. She replied, 
with much humility, that she was called Tolosa, and was a cobbler’s daughter, 
of Toledo, who lived at the little shops of Sancho Benegas; and wherever she 
was she would serve and honour him as her lord. Don Quixote then desired 
her for his sake thenceforward to add to her name the Don and to call herself 
Dofia Tolosa; which she promised to do.’ Not far away you may still find the 
place where Cervantes lived and wrote the Jlustre Fregona; and as he has told 
us himself, was it not while walking in the Exchange here that he bought for 
a real divers old quires and scrolls of books, among which was that greatest of 
all books of the world, ‘The History of Don Quixote of the Mancha, written 
by Cid Hamet Benengeli, an Arabical historiographer’?”—From The Cities of 


Spain, by Epwarp Hutton (London: Methuen and Company, 1906, pp. 177- 
178). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1948 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and those ballots which were 
cast by members attending the Annual Meeting, the following new officers 
of the Association are declared elected for 1948: 

President: Leavitt O. Wricut (1948) 

First Vice-President: AGNes M. Brapy (1948) 

Second Vice-President: Donatp D. WatsH (1948-1949) 

Third Vice-President: M. Gorpon Brown (1948-1950) 

Secretary-Treasurer: Graypon S. DeLanp (1948-1950) 

Editor of Hispanta: Henry Grattan Doyte (1948-1950) 

Members of the Executive Council: 

Epna E. Bascock (1948-1950) 
Harvey L. Jonnson (1948-1950) 


Graypon S. DeLanp, Secretary 
January 15, 1948 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION ADOPTED 


The members of the Association, at the Annual Business Meeting held 
in Detroit, Michigan, on December 29, 1947, approved the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the Association to take effect January 
1, 1948: 

To change the first sentence of Article VII, Section 1, which now reads: 
“Each active member shall pay two dollars annually in advance to the 
Secretary-Treasurer for membership dues in the Association,” to read: 
“Each active member of the Association shall pay as annual dues a sum 
fixed at a regular Annual Meeting of the Association.” 

Graypon S. DeLanp, Secretary 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed 
D. Lincoln Canfield and Stephen L. Pitcher as members of the Nominating 
Committee to serve for three years, and have designated Laurel H. Turk 
to serve as Chairman of the Committee for 1948. The composition of 
the Committee is as follows: 
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1948 


Meuissa A. CiLtey, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 
WiLLis Knapp JONES, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


1948-1949 


VELMA SHELLEY, Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
LaureL H. Turx, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


1949-1951 
D. LrncoLtn CANFIELD, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
STEPHEN L, Pitcuer, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
Leavitt O. Wricut, President 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
OFFICERS FOR 1949 
The Nominating Committee presents the following slate of nominations 
of officers for 1949: 
President: JoHN E,. ENGLEKIRK, Tulane University (1949) 
First Vice-President: DonaLp D. Watsu, The Choate School (1949) 
Second Vice-President: M. Gorpon Brown, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology (1949-1950) 
Third Vice-President: Marjorie C. JoHNston, American Institute for 
Foreign Trade (1949-1951) 
Executive Council (1949-1951) 
WituiaM H. SHoemaker, University of Kansas 
D, Lee Hamitton, University of Texas 
The Chairman of the Nominating Committee wishes to thank all the 
members of the Committee for unusual promptness in answering the many 
letters that correspondence about candidates required. 
Laure. H, Turk, Chairman 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE, 1948 ANNUAL MEETING 


Tentative Program 
(Hotel New Yorker, New York, New York, December 26, 27 and 28, 1948) 


Sunday, December 26, 1948 
8:00 p.m.—Executive Council Meeting, Parlor A. 


Monday, December 27, 1948 


8 :30 a.m.—Registration, Grand Ballroom Foyer 
9 :00-12:15—Meeting, Grand Ballroom 
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1 :00 p.m.—Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 
2 :00-5 :30—Meeting, North Ballroom 
8:00 p.m.—Fiesta Program, Grand Ballroom 


Tuesday, December 28, 1948 


8:30 a.m.—Registration, Grand Ballroom Foyer 

9 :00-12 :30—Annual Business Meeting of the Association, North Ball- 
room 

1:00 p.m.—Association Luncheon 


HOW TO FORM A NEW CHAPTER IN THE AATSP 


. The minimum requirements for establishing a chapter is a group of 
ten prospective “active members.” 
. “Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Hispanic languages 
and to all those interested in Hispanic culture.” 
. To become a member of a chapter one must have been previously, or 
become at the same time, a member in good standing in the national 
- association: The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. 
. National dues are, for 1948, three dollars. Members in good standing 
receive Hispania, the official publication of the Association, which ap- 
pears quarterly and includes about 128 to 160 pages per issue. 
. Each chapter will set up its own constitution, in conformity with the 
national constitution, deciding on what officers, what local dues, what 
name and what plan of meetings shall be adopted. 
. The Chapter Advisers of the National Association will gladly cooperate 
in setting up the new chapter and in encouraging the members thereof 
in planning for their activities. 

Leavitt O. Wricut, President 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED FOR AATSP COMMITTEES 


I plan to appoint the following committees : 

Association Expansion. 

. Improving Teaching of Spanish in High Schools. 

Improving Teaching of Spanish in Colleges and Universities. 
. Integrating High-School and College Spanish. 
Pre-High-School Spanish. 

. Association Activities of High-School Members. 

. Annual Meetings. 

Inter-American Relations. 

. Juarez-Lincoln Monument. 


NAM PWN 


so 90 
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Members of the Association (paid-up for 1948) are invited to volunteer 
to serve on the committee of their choice by writing the undersigned. 
Selections of appointees will be made with due regard for geographical 
distribution and other factors contributing to a representative and workable 
membership for each. 

Leavitt O. Wricut, President 
University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 


CHAPTER NEWS’... Conducted by 


Graypon S. DeLanp, Secretary-Treasurer 








NEW CHAPTER ADVISERS 


This is to advise the chapter officers that, at the request of the President of 
the Association, two members of the Executive Council have consented to serve 
as Chapter Advisers for 1948, Professor Agnes M. Brady of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, for the west, and Professor M. Gordon Brown of 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, for the east. Our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Professor Graydon S. DeLand, is so overworked with his many 
and heavy duties that he has consented to turn over this task to others, and the 
Brady-Brown team has consented to assume responsibility for encouraging our 
present chapters and promoting the establishing of new chapters where wanted. 

It is the hope of your Council that this year may see an intensified effort put 
forth to strengthen our chapters, to promote their activities and to increase 
their efficacy and their scope of activity. We believe that in some regions it may 
prove wise to establish more and smaller chapters, in order to cut down the 
distances for those wishing to attend and thus promote more frequent gather- 
ings for mutual benefit and inspiration. It takes only ten active members to 
serve as a minimum for establishing a new chapter, and that number should 
double within a year in many cases. That is the goal which has been set for the 
proposed new chapters at Eugene and at Klamath Falls, Oregon. We believe 
that annual meetings are always helpful, but quarterly gatherings are more 
stimulating, while monthly meetings can be inspiring. To start a new chapter, 
please do not feel that you must resign from your present large chapter: simply 
give notice that our Association is expanding and that you are transferring your 
membership to the smaller new group within the mother organization. 

Now there is the problem of national dues. At the Detroit meeting it was 
voted, after a year’s consideration, that we go forward, rather than retrench 
and reduce the size of H1spanra. To accomplish this it was decided to invite 


* Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor Grayden 
S. DeLand, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of chapter officers, 
with addresses, should be at all times in the Secretary’s files; and he should be 
promptly notified of all changes. Eprror. 
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our members to increase their tangible evidence of interest in and devotion to 
our Association by hereafter contributing annual dues of three dollars instead 
of the two dollars which we have been paying for a quarter-century. We have 
fought off this step while costs have steadily risen; but whereas HISPANIA 
cost about $2,500 to print in 1940, it cost about $7,500 in 1947, and the printer 
has notified us of increased costs for 1948. 

So we sincerely trust that our members will loyally come forward and gladly 
renew their membership. We urge our chapter officers to make a special effort 
this spring to have all members renew their membership at once if they have 
not already done so. Let us strive toward that goal. Let us take it for granted 
that every member intends to continue to be active in our Association, 
and send in those dues on time. And please let no one think that one can 
ever be a member of a chapter of the A.A.T.S.P. without first being a paid- 
up member of our national organization. You would be surprised to learn 
how many people innocently assume that they can join a local chapter and 
consider themselves members of the national, while paying only the little local 
dues ! 


Leavitt O. Wricut, President 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Chapter enjoyed a luncheon on Saturday, November 
22, 1947, in the old Chicago Room of Lewis Towers, 820 North Michigan 
Avenue. A record attendance was set by loyal members and their guests, due 
in no small part to the sincere letter of invitation of our president and the 
well-balanced program outlined for the meeting. Sefiorita Helene Pirritte of 
Hirsh High School and Sefiorita Olive Mazurek of Wells High School reported 
on their most interesting trip to South America, which took them even to the 
Straits of Magellan, the former discussing the practical aspects of the itinerary, 
such as transportation, and the latter geography and history. Both liberally 
interspersed their accounts with anecdotes of human interest, not the least 
interesting of which was the solution of the problem presented by the failure of 
a bus to continue on its appointed way, miles from nowhere. Spying a farmer 
with a wheelbarrow they were sure he could get their luggage into the next 
town and resigned themselves to an early morning impromptu hike. Discussion 
proved the wheelbarrow inadequate and a burro was pressed into service. 
Laden with the bags neatly balanced and a fur coat nonchalantly thrown over 
all, the burro decided his quota had been exceeded and kicked out vigorously. 
One sharp hoof caught the lining of the coat. The two sefioritas del norte are 
still wondering what the insurance company officials said when they received 
the notation for one coat kicked by one burro! Dr. José Vergara, one of Spain’s 
most distinguished economists, and professor at the Instituto de Ingenieros 
Agrénomos de Madrid, and now of the University of Chicago, spoke on the 
subject: “Norte y sur; Contrastes de la cultura en Espafia.” Many of his points 
had a very familiar ring as these regional differences seem to exist in all coun- 
tries, the busy industrial north and the slower moving, more cultural, gracious- 
living south. It appears that nature by topography and climate has destined cer- 
tain nations to be predominantly devoted to manufacturing in their northern 
regions while agriculture with all its varieties of olive orchards, vineyards, and 
cork trees, governs the lives of the people in central and southern sections. Re- 
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gional customs and traditions are mirrored in the language and literature of the 
people. Deep understanding of the problems of his people was evident in the 
speaker’s remarks. His vision, solid learning, and firm grasp of the problems 
which his countrymen face on the economic front prompted him to express 
hope in long-range plans for national betterment by regional development and 
by cooperation in world affairs. His insight into social conditions was tempered 
by a knowledge of historical facts and a common sense, down-to-earth, con- 
structive attitude. Dr. Vergara’s discourse left us with the feeling that the eco- 
nomic future of Spain is safe in the hands of such men as he, who build safely 
on the past, meet the problems of the present with courage, and have the fore- 
sight to prepare themselves and to plan for the future. 


FLORIDA. The Florida Chapter held its Fall meeting on Friday and Saturday, 
November 14-15, 1947, at Florida State University, Tallahassee, with a large 
attendance of teachers representing all parts of the state. The Chapter Presi- 
dent Dr. Marion Hay of Florida State University, presided over the opening 
session, while Dr. Dorothy Hoffman and Dr. Margaret V. Campbell, also of 
Florida State University, acted as chairmen for other sessions. “The Oral 
Approach to Spanish” was the theme, to which all speeches, papers, and discus- 
sions were directed. Except for the “Address of Welcome” given by Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell, President of Florida State University, the Spanish language was 
used throughout the sessions. Concise and timely talks or papers were given by 
Professors A. R. Seymour and D. Lincoln Canfield of Florida State University, 
Mr. Thomas Morgan, State Department of Education, and Professor Francis 
Hayes and Dr. Pedro Fernandez of the University of Florida. On Saturday, 
an excellent panel discussion on “The Oral Approach” was presented by Dr. 
Hayes, Dr. Fernandez, Dr. Canfield, and Mrs. Léonie Eccles and Mrs. Lelia 
Alexander of Jacksonville. Among the many unusual features of the program 
was the use by Dr. Canfield of a recording made by himself and Miss Carmen 
Rivera of material for use in connection with the State-adopted text-book El 
Camino Real, with practical suggestions for the use of recordings in both high- 
school and college teaching. Displays of realia and free teaching material in- 
terested the visitors, Entertainment was lavish, including a tea given by resi- 
dents of the Casa Cervantes, the Spanish House at Florida State University, 
an informal supper in the University dining-hall, and a reception given by 
“Los Picaros,” local Spanish Club, all of which kept the group together be- 
tween sessions and gave opportunity for renewing old friendships and making 
new ones. Very clever skits by the residents of the Casa Cervantes, directed by 
Miss Carmen Rivera, and by “Los Picaros,” sponsored by Dr. Margie Burks, 
not only amused the group but clearly indicated interest in Spanish on the 
campus and offered suggestions for high-school programs. Everyone was most 
enthusiastic about the entire session and felt that the stimulation and freshness 
of the material presented, as well as the evidence of marked advancement in 
the use of oral Spanish in the State, made the Association a much more vigor- 
ous and unified group. 


INDIANA. The Indiana Chapter held its annual fall meeting in Indianapolis, 
October 23, 1947, with seventy members present. President Walter M. Lang- 
ford presided. The following officers were elected: President, Mr. William H. 
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Bock, George Washington High School, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Miss 
Auretta M. Thomas, Earlham College; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Laurel 
H. Turk, DePauw University (three-year term). The first speaker on the 
program was Miss Carolyn Guss, Indiana University Extension, who discussed 
“Audio-Visual aids in the Teaching of Spanish.” She was followed by Pro- 
fessor Ralph Vasquez, DePauw University, who talked in Spanish on “Pro- 
blemas de pronunciacién.” Professor Arturo Serrano, Wabash College, the final 
speaker on the program, gave a paper on “El castellano en Colombia.” At the 
conclusion of the meeting, President Bock and the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed a program committee, consisting of Professor Glen Willbern, Indiana 
University, chairman (one-year term), Miss Edith Baker, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis (two-year term), and Professor D. H. Patterson, Purdue 
University (three-year term). The Committee accepted the invitation of In- 
diana University for the Spring meeting in 1948. 


MINNESOTA. The Minnesota Chapter is again just as active as last year, and 
under the continued enthusiasm of Dr. James A. Cuneo of the University of 
Minnesota is holding bi-weekly meetings. After a whole day of teaching, it 
sounds fantastic to expect a Spanish teacher to give up four or five hours 
more, but we seem to do it willingly. We meet for our all-Spanish supper 
hour at 5:15 at one of the campus restaurants where we have a private table. 
After a peppy, almost hilarious supper together, we go to one of the classrooms 
on the campus for our business meeting and more conversation. Then at 7:15 
we join the Pan American Club of the University of Minnesota in its “cultural” 
evening. Each time one or more Latin American countries is featured. There 
are short speeches by natives of those countries; there are typical songs and 
dances by natives; there are films showing scenes from those countries. The 
University Spanish Club has become so large (240 members) that it is very 
difficult to find a room large enough to accommodate the crowd. The evening 
ends at about 10:00 p.m., a long day for a teacher, but we go back the next time 
because the whole evening seems so very stimulating. No English is heard or 
spoken all this time. 

Besides the evenings spent together, the Minnesota Chapter is publishing 
again this season Luces Boreales, its mimeographed news dispenser. We have 
sent copies to other universities and to various groups interested in Inter- 
American affairs. Our collection of letters thanking us for the paper and con- 
gratulating us is becoming quite a volume. We hope that this little paper will 
do its bit to keep alive an interest in the Spanish language. Nine teachers and 
university students of Spanish went together to Guatemala and Mexico last 
summer under the auspices of the Chapter. At the annual business meeting dur- 
ing the Twin City Section of the Minnesota Educational Association, October 
24, 1947, the following officers were elected: President, Dr. James A. Cuneo, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Vice-President, Helen Morgan, Ma- 
calester College, St. Paul; Secretary, Josephine Downey, Johnson High School, 
St. Paul; and Treasurer, George Calt, Blake School, Hopkins. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. The Northern California Chapter held its 
second meeting of the year on December 13, 1947 at the Hotel Stewart. The 
members enthusiastically voted to invite the National Association to meet 
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in San Francisco in 1949. Miss Marget Frenck of Medico sang numerous 
short songs of Spain and Mexico. Mr. Adolfo Afiez, consul of Bolivia, spoke 
on his country. 


OREGON. The Oregon Chapter held its regular monthly meeting at St. 
Helen’s Hall in Portland on January 17, 1948. The Beaumont Choral Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. C. R. Welsh, presented several musical numbers, 
after which Dr. E. B. McLean of Oregon City showed colored slides of Puerto 
Rico. During the business meeting the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Anibal Vargas-Barén, University of Oregon, Eugene; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marian Kilborn, Jefferson High School, Portland; Recording Secre- 
tary, May McLennan, Grant High School, Portland; and Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Hildegard Wichmann, also of Grant High School. A social hour followed, 
during which Mrs. Pesquiera, wife of the Mexican consul, poured. 

On February 21, 1948, the Oregon Chapter accepted the invitation of Maryl- 
hurst College where we gathered for a very fine luncheon at noon. We were 
very graciously welcomed by the Mother Superior and the Sisters. Students of 
Marylhurst entertained us with beautiful vocal numbers in Spanish, French, 
and German. After luncheon we gathered around the large fireplace. Sr. 
Ignacio Pesqueira, the Mexican Consul, spoke in Spanish on “La historia de 
México.” Our President, Dr. Anibal Vargas-Barén of the University of 
Oregon, talked on “El uso del articulo determinado en espafiol.” A short dis- 
cussion in Spanish followed. The business of the Association was quickly dis- 
posed of. We left cherishing the hope expressed by Sister Miriam Barbara that 
a meeting at Marylhurst might become an annual event. To Marylhurst College, 
j muchas gracias! 


SAN DIEGO. The San Diego County Spanish Teachers Association and the 
San Diego Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese held their Spring Meeting jointly on May 3, 1947 at the Park 
Manor Hotel in San Diego. Miss Virginia Urbani read the minutes of the Fall 
meeting. After the approval of the minutes and after the financial report by 
the treasurer, Mr. Arthur Teeter, the business meeting was adjourned and the 
remainder of the period was given over to a program enjoyed by both the mem- 
bers of the association and the guests, who represented several Latin American 
countries. Puerto Rico was the topic of the afternoon, and the place-cards 
before each guest featured Morro Castle in San Juan, Puerto Rico. During the 
luncheon Miss Mercy Morales and Mrs. Cleotilde Ruiz entertained the group 
with singing and dancing. Miss Morales, accompanied by Mrs. Carmen Boaz, 
sang three numbers, among them the popular Puerto Rican song, “La Borrin- 
quefia.” Mrs. Ruiz, with Mr. Fred Ruiz at the piano, sang “Clavelitos” and 
as she sang presented the guests with corsages and boutonniéres. Then Mrs. 
Ruiz presented several colorful Spanish dances and led the group in singing 
Spanish songs. Mrs. Margit MacRae, coordinator of Spanish instruction in the 
San Diego elementary schools, spoke briefly of the successful work in Spanish 
carried on in the schools and of the new program of lessons in Spanish which 
she conducts daily over the radio. After the luncheon Mrs. Boaz, a native of 
Puerto Rico, gave two very effective readings in Spanish. The final event of the 
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program was the talk of the afternoon, given by Mr. Rodolfo Morales. Mr. 
Morales spoke in Spanish of his Puerto Rican experiences during the war years 
and illustrated his talk with his own colored slides. 

The San Diego County Spanish Teachers Association and the San Diego 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
held their Fall Meeting jointly on November 15, 1947 at the Park Manor Hotel 
in San Diego. Marking the Cuban theme of the luncheon were Cuban place- 
cards designed by the students of the Pan American Club of Herbert Hoover 
High School, and Cuban dolls in national costumes contributed by Mrs. 
Frances Archibald of the San Diego Junior College faculty. Mr. Rodolfo 
Morales planned the musical program following lunch. This consisted of group- 
singing of Cuban songs, led by Mr. Gladden Boaz and assisted by Mrs. Carmen 
Boaz and Miss Eunice Acosta. Especially enjoyed were “Hermoso Bouquet” 
and “El Himno Nacional Cubano.” Mrs. Isaura Geiger, President of the 
Association, presided at the luncheon and at the business meeting that followed. 
After Mr. Lawrence Boydston, the Secretary, had read the minutes of the 
Spring Meeting, Mr. Arthur Teeter, the Treasurer, gave the financial report. 
The speaker of the afternoon was Dr. Walter T. Phillips, head of the Foreign 
Language Department of San Diego State College and president of the local 
association at the time of its organization. The subject of Dr. Phillips’ talk was 
“Mis Impresiones de Cuba.” After a sketch of his itinerary during his three- 
week visit to Cuba, Dr. Phillips discussed the geography of the island, the 
similarities between citizens of Cuba and of the United States, the tourist at- 
tractions and points of interest, political and economic conditions of Cuba 
today, and linguistic peculiarities of the Spanish language in Cuba. In his 
travels, chiefly by bus, from end to end of the island, Dr. Phillips was impressed 
by the facilities for transportation, due chiefly to the construction of the 
Central Highway running the length of Cuba and to the growth of bus travel. 
He noted the busy prosperity of Cuba and the characteristics of its economy, 
based on sugar, tobacco, rice, bananas, coffee, and cattle. The Cubans them- 
selves he found to be practical, punctual citizens, aware politically of world 
problems, of their own interest in the fortunes of the United States, and of the 
factors and trends in Cuban politics. After Dr. Phillips’s talk in Spanish, Mrs. 
Cridge of the Pan American League of San Diego discussed the League’s work 
in providing travel-and-scholarship funds for students, explained the point- 
system whereby the most eligible students are selected, and told of the work 
of the eight student leagues of San Diego County, which are headed by Mrs. 
Camille Hunter. Mrs. Hunter suggested that a San Diego representative be 
sent to the coming national meetings of the Modern Language Association and 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in 
Detroit. No action was taken on this suggestion. It was recalled that the San 


Diego group had been represented at the national meetings in 1940 and in 
1946. 


TEXAS. The Texas Chapter opened the season with an informal gathering in 
the gardens at the home of Professor and Mrs. J. R. Spell. Miss Lillian 
Wester, retiring President, directed a program of games and stunts. Special 
guests for the occasion were Professor Miguel Romera-Navarro, distinguished 
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Visiting Professor of Romance Languages at the University of Texas, and his 
charming wife, and other prospective members of the Chapter. Refreshments 
were served following the program. 

The first regular meeting of the Chapter was held on November 10, 1947 in 
the home of Professor and Mrs. Thad Weed Riker. The following new officers 
were on duty: President, Gregory G. LaGrone; Vice-President, Mrs. T. W. 
Riker ; Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Hammond; and Corresponding Secretary, 
Vera Lee Moore. The principal speaker of the evening was Professor Miguel 
Romera-Navarro, who spoke on “Un poema de Heredia.” In an interesting and 
informative discussion of Heredia’s “Niagara,” Professor Romera pointed out 
the beauties and poetic excellence of the ode as well as some of its defects. He 
also compared Heredia with other outstanding Spanish American poets, and, 
by way of an entertaining digression, made some observations on Charles 
Dickens as a novelist. Miss Nina Lee Weisinger, Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages at the University of Texas, gave an interesting report 
of the recent meeting of the South-Central Modern Language Association at 
Edgewater Park, Mississippi, where she served as Chairman of the Latin 
American Languages and Literatures section. 

The second regular meeting of the Texas Chapter was held on January 12, 
1948 at the home of Miss Lillian Wester, with President LaGrone presiding. 
Mrs. Connie Garza Brockette, Associate Professor of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion at the University of Texas, the main speaker, chose as her subject, “The 
Cooperative Inter-American Education Program in Central America.” Mrs. 
Brockette, formerly Assistant Director of the Division of Education and 
Teacher Aids, of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
Washington, D.C., has recently returned from an interesting tour of duty in 
Central America, where she served as Director of the Regional Survey Bureau 
for Central America, with headquarters in Guatemala City. She gave the 
group a very illuminating account of her work, stressing the fact that it was 
a cooperative program and that one of the important phases of the program 
was the training of native leaders who would carry on the work of the Educa- 
tion Program after the departure of the “estadounidenses.” She spoke enthusi- 
astically of the interest which the Central Americans manifested in the program 
and of the cooperation of those with whom she worked. Reports on the 
National Meeting were given by Professor Romera-Navarro and Professor 
Robert H. Williams. The former discussed a number of the papers read at the 
Convention in Detroit, while Professor Williams gave some highlights of the 
business session and commented on the paper presented by Professor Romera- 
Navarro praising not only the scholarly treatment of the topic but also the 
manner in which it was presented. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. On December 12, 1947, the directiva of the Washington 
Chapter entertained at dinner Dr. and Mrs. Pedro Salinas.and Muna Lee, the 
poetess, in the Restaurante Sudamericano. Following the dinner the guests 
adjourned to the beautiful rooms of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of 
Congress. There, before a large gathering, including representatives of the 
Latin American embassies and the Latin American divisions of the United 
States Government, and the members of the local chapter, which organized the 
occasion, Dr. Salinas delivered an address on “Don Quijote y los libros.” 








THE COUNCILS CORNER ... conducted ty 


Leavitt O. Wricut, President 








Your Executive Council proposes to offer the Association members this little 
corner in Hispanta in which to tell briefly about developments during the year 
as we see them, and to give notices of general interest. 

Two points were stressed by the new president in his first discussion with 
the new Council: (1) Let us strive to improve the quality of our teaching of 
Spanish; and (2) Let us promote the activities of our chapters. 

(1) Former President Canfield has some definite proposals to offer, probably 
in a later Hispania. And he is making plans for the morning session of our 
annual convention in December to be devoted to papers and discussions of 
definite practicality for teachers of elementary classes. Further, Mr. Wright is 
anxious to see more attention given to the protest of Professor Tomas Navarro 
Tomas against the typical teaching in this country of a diphthongal pronuncia- 
tion for Spanish e and 0, and he is preparing an article on that subject for 
HISPANIA, 

(2) There was considerable discussion about the chapters, in some of which 
certain people claim membership without realizing that membership in the 
national association is a prerequisite for local membership. Some only meet 
once a year. Some seek to represent too large an area, and fail. Some have 
fallen into control of a limited group and need new blood. Mr. DeLand is 
swamped with so many duties that he gladly consented to delegate responsi- 
bility for chapter advising and supervision this year to Miss Agnes M. Brady 
of the University of Kansas and M. Gordon Brown of the Georgia School of 
Technology. Most of the Council agreed that we favor more and smaller chap- 
ters with more frequent meetings, rather than a few larger chapters meeting 
infrequently as is now the case in several regions. There was some talk of 
regional directors, to take definite responsibility for chapter promotion in given 
areas; but it was left to Council members to do their best this year and make 
recommendations in New York for the future. Oregon, for instance, will prob- 
ably start two new chapters, to try to serve more of those living far from 
Portland, who can not attend monthly meetings there. 

By now many chapters will have heard from and probably written to our 
Brady-Brown team of advisers. Please be sure to report in particular those 
things which may offer suggestions to other chapters. 

We all heartily welcome our new group, the Baltimore Chapter, sponsored 
by Professor Frederick Dedmond. 

The Northwest Chapter has invited your President to its spring meeting 
April 24 in Seattle, when a week’s activities pro-Spanish, with high-school 
activities, radio programs etc., will culminate in a final day, to celebrate 
(though a bit late) Pan American Day. 

A new “Committee on Reprinting old Hispania Articles” is proposed. Do 
you want to serve on it or on some other committee? 
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Here’s one to try on your advanced students (or even on a veteran teacher !), 
but do not let it be seen: just heard. Dr. William Moellering of San José State 
College caught me on it: 

Pidase que se diga si parece bien decir: 

“Haré lo que pude,” y luego 

“Hice lo que pueda.” 


Si la contestacién es que no, que se traduzcan al espajfiol las frases: 


“I plowed what I could, ” y 
“Heave what you can.” 


CONVENTION VIGNETTES 


Our patient presidenta pensilvaniana, the perfect lady, handling every situa- 
tion with tact, dignity, and good humor. 

The ubiquitous, dynamic, super-efficient manager and statistician, our secre- 
tario-tesorero. 

The rosy-cheeked, jolly, rotund and bishop-like “Ed.”, kidding the over- 
serious delegado, prodding the over-deliberate articulista. 

The twinkle-eyed, poker-faced, pipe-smoking convencionista veterano, our 
Ex-Prex S.E.L., ever available for counsel or caution. 

The tall, deep-voiced, keen-witted, business-like go-getter, our Ad. Mgr. 

The step-ladder “Tio Barrett” from K.U., towering over the milling mélée. 

The Amner-Swain team, presiding over the triennial Sigma Delta Pi con- 
vention, guiding the steady progress of the Honor Society toward ever 
higher goals. 

The brief-case-toting, buck-passing, pestiferous M.C.-elect, prodding merci- 
lessly to get everything “lined up straight, for ’48,” before starting back across 
the continent. 

That efficient corps at the Registration Desk, unostentatiously presided over 
by quiet, helpful Mrs. DeLand. 

Those tiny rooms for Spanish section meetings, with seemingly more would- 
be listeners out in the hall than were sardined inside. 

The leonine Hopkinsonian philologian, Spitzer, pontificating impressively on 
Classical foundations. 

The buzzing Statler halls, packed with delegates “attending” section sessions. 

Those “atesepeistas” (AATeEsePe-istas) who, upon congratulating (or con- 
doling) the new president with heart-warming assurances of cooperation, 
thereupon accepted with a smile an assignment for 1948, nor did one decline. 
Swell folk! Some such were: 


Henry G. Doyle, agreeing to print the nominations in an early HIsPANrA. 

Laurel H. Turk, accepting chairmanship of the Nominating Committee, and 
starting right to work immediately. 

Stephen L. Pitcher and D. Lincoln Canfield, consenting to serve the three-year 
terms on the Nominating Committee. 

Sturgis E. Leavitt, taking charge of the plans for the program for the after- 
noon session of our New York meeting. 

“Line” Canfield, assuming responsibility for the morning session, to be devoted 
to the problem: “How to Improve Our Teaching of Spanish.” 
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Donald M. Walsh, agreeing to go to New York to arrange at once for a hotel 
for our December ’48 meetings. 

E. Herman Hespelt, consenting to find a New York Chapter member to plan 
for our fiesta night in ’48 . 

Agnes M. Brady and M. Gordon Brown, offering to help Secretary-Treasurer 
DeLand with the advising and supervising of our chapter activities and 
growth and expansion. 





Flash! Word comes just before going to press that Donald Walsh recom- 
mends that our 1948 convention be held in the Hotel New Yorker, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer DeLand is signing the contract. Walsh reports that the registra- 
tion space is exceptionally attractive and adequate; that there is on the same 
floor a large ballroom adequate for our Monday noon joint meeting with the 
other A.A.T.’s, and also a smaller room for about two hundred where we 
could hold our meetings and the luncheon; that the manager will reserve 
single rooms for our delegates; that there is an underground connection be- 
tween the New Yorker and Pennsylvania Hotels, for bad weather approach 
to the M.L.A. meetings; and that the hotel is well supplied with dining rooms 
and coffee shops. So, start in making plans to send in for your room reservation 
for your chapter delegate! Further, a provisional reservation has been made 
for a room for a Sigma Delta Pi dinner Monday evening for about one 
hundred persons. The Amner-Swain combination will be looking into this possi- 
bility. (See “Official Announcements.” ) 


NOTES AND NEWS Conducted by 


Marjorie C. JouNsTON, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 








St. Louis Inaugurates “Spanish in the Grades” Experimental Program.— 
We are indebted to Stephen L. Pitcher, Associate Editor of Hispania, for 
the following information. At the September meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of St. Louis the Superintendent of Instruction pre- 
sented the following recommendation: 


Experiment for Teaching a Second Language—Elementary Schools. 

There is general agreement that the United States is handicapped in taking its 
proper place in world affairs by the fact that there are too few Americans who know a 
second language well—that is to say, a language in addition to English. 

While there may be a difference of opinion as to which second language is most 
needed for the United States to take its proper place in world affairs, it is probably 
true that, at the present time, Spanish is the language for which there is the greatest 
need. 


Authorities are in agreement that for an individual to learn a second language well 
* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 


Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona, or the Editor. 
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during his public school life it is necessary for him to begin it earlier than the ninth 
grade. 

It is therefore recommended that the Superintendent of Instruction be authorized to 
set up, beginning September 2, 1947, experiments in a number of schools, not to exceed 
three, in which pupils will begin the study of Spanish in such grades as may be de- 
signated by the Superintendent. 


This recommendation of the Superintendent of Instruction was accepted 
by the Board of Education, and the authorized experiments are under way. 
One of the experiments is being conducted at the sixth-grade level at the 
Clinton-Peabody School, another at the eighth-grade level at the Ashland 
School, and another at the sixth-grade level at the Washington School 
(colored). Results to date are very encouraging. Those most interested in 
the project are now endeavoring to obtain authorization to extend the 
experiment to other schools and other languages. It is believed that their 
endeavor will meet with success. 


H. G. D. 


“International” Comedy to Celebrate Pan Americanism.—Can North Ameri- 
cans get along with their Southern neighbors? We hear a lot about the dif- 
ferences between Latin Americans and Anglo-Americans. Some people are 
quick to point to the wide divergences in their customs, their backgrounds, 
their points of view. But they seldom stop to consider that basically, human 
nature is the same the world over. To remind us, a Latin American and an 
Anglo-American, Demetrio Aguilera-Malta and Willis Knapp Jones, have 
collaborated on a light comedy about understanding—or lack of it—between 
three Ecuadoreans and as many North Americans. Entitled Blue Blood, the 
play is being published in English, Spanish, and Portuguese by the Pan 
American Union as part of its Pan American Day material. 

Every year the Pan American Union supplies free program material for 
government, business, school, and church groups to use in celebrating Pan 
American Day on April 14. In 1948 this international organization of twenty- 
one Western Hemisphere countries celebrates its fifty-eighth birthday. Under 
the slogan “The Americas Work for One World,” the Pan American Union 
hopes to make this year’s celebration bigger and better than ever. It seems 
singularly appropriate to offer Blue Blood for performance on that day. 

As for the play itself, it goes farther than mere understanding in the 
case of some of the protagonists. Jim Adams, a North American agricultural 
expert, has fallen head over heels in love with Lola de la Vega, a charming 
Ecuadorean girl from Guayaquil whom he had met previously in London. In 
fact, she was his principal incentive in coming to Ecuador as a rice expert, 
accompanied by his mother and sister. As luck would have it, Lola has a 
handsome brother, who promptly falls in love with Ruth, Jim’s attractive 
sister. But complications arise. The chief stumbling-block is Victoria de la 
Vega, an aristocratic maiden aunt, who holds that all gringos are contemptible 
and unfit to associate with Latins. An only slightly lesser menace is Mrs. 
Adams, the mother, who holds exaggerated and preconceived ideas about the 
tropics. 

Mr. Aguilera-Malta and Mr. Jones have a lot of fun with their characters 
before the final curtain. Mr. Aguilera-Malta, now with the Pan American 
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Union’s Division of Intellectual Cooperation, is a distinguished Ecuadorean 
novelist and playwright ‘whose works have been published in several lan- 
guages throughout the Hemisphere. In the United States he is best known 
for Don Goyo, his selection in an anthology of Latin American writers en- 
titled Fiesta in November. Mr. Jones, who is head of the Spanish Depart- 
ment at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, has spent many years teaching 
and traveling below the border. Still he has found time to do a considerable 
amount of writing for publications in both English and Spanish. He and 
Mr. Aguilera-Malta got together on this play last year while Mr. Jones was 
an exchange professor in Guayaquil. Mr. Brenno Silveira, a distinguished 
Brazilian author from Sao Paulo, now with the Pan American Union’s Di- 
vision of Intellectual Cooperation, has translated Blue Blood into Portuguese. 
—Release. 


Correction—In Donald Walsh’s “The Status of Spanish and Portuguese 
in American Colleges and Universities,” which appeared in the August issue 
of Hispania, the Graduate School of the University of Kansas was listed, 
through a misunderstanding, as having no general foreign language re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree. It should be included among those that 
require a reading knowledge of French and German, with a permissible 
substitution of Spanish or Portuguese under certain conditions. 

H. G. D. 


Spanish by Radio for Grade-School Children—A daring and unique ex- 
periment, teaching Spanish via the airwaves, has become an accepted fact 
in San Diego, California, where the City Schools are sponsoring an un- 
usually successful educational program, broadcast fifteen minutes daily, 
Monday through Friday, over KYOR, an independent station. The program, 
called “Invitation to Spanish,” directed by Mrs. Margit W. MacRae, Co- 
ordinator of Elementary Spanish Education in the San Diego City Schools, 
teaches Spanish on a conversational plane to 3200 fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders in twenty-four of San Diego’s forty-eight elementary schools. 

Firm in her belief that spoken Spanish holds increasing interest for all 
Americans in general and for those who live near the Mexican border in 
particular, Mrs. MacRae uses novel yet time-proven methods of modern 
foreign language teaching. On her radio program, as in the classroom, she 
teaches her students from the beginning to listen for complete thoughts or 
sentences. In that way the student becomes familiar with the language as a 
conversational tool. From this beginning, the student begins to talk Spanish 
in connected thoughts also. “It is only after this groundwork is well-learned 
that grammar is introduced,” she says. 

On the radio program, Mrs. MacRae uses /nvitation to Spanish, by Mar- 
garita and Ezequiel Madrigal, from which the title to the program is taken. 
Instead of using a classroom situation, Mrs. MacRae has woven a delightful 
story into the script. The story tells of the educational adventures of the 
“Marlow Family” as they gaily and light-heartedly learn the language 
spoken south of the border. Members of the “Marlow Family” are Mrs. 
MacRae’s own. Appearing with her are her husband, Roderick, a business 
executive who also works on script-writing with her; her daughter, Margit, 
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nine; her son, Erik, nineteen, a college student; and Mr. MacRae’s mother, 
Mrs. Viola May MacRae. 


The program is highly regarded both by radio officials and school authori- 
ties. It is indicative of the revolution in language teaching in that it em- 


ploys modern methods of presentation, using radio, a story form, and the 
conversational approach.—Release. 


THE PERISCOPE - « « (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Firorence Hatt Senper and Water T. Puuuips, Associate Editors 








“Education in Colombia.”—John R. Furbay, in Bulletin 1946, no. 6, of the 
United States Office of Education, surveys briefly Colombia’s geography and 
history, and discusses education in the colonial period—the first schools for 
boys having been established by Franciscan and Dominican fathers during the 
first years of the Conquest. Education for women was not taken seriously, how- 
ever, until the late eighteenth century with the founding of La Ensefianza. 

In 1826, three years after the founding of the Republic, the Congress estab- 
lished a general office of public instruction, authorized schools, and made 
Spanish instead of Latin the language of instruction. By 1830 there were more 
than five hundred elementary schools with some seventeen thousand pupils, 
eighteen public and private secondary schools (colegios) and the three uni- 
versities at Bogota, Popay4n, and Caracas. Today education is free and com- 
pulsory from seven to fourteen years, though there are still well over a million 
(1,277,201 in 1942) children of school age not enrolled. 

Scholarships are provided for elementary-school graduates selected because 
of special ability shown along particular lines, though since the majority will 
not enter a secondary school emphasis throughout the course is on the develop- 
ment of good working-habits, reflective thinking, “a feeling for aesthetic 
beauty, and loyalty to the democratic way of life and government.” Few schools 
have individual textbooks for their pupils who, for the most part, are obliged 
to write in their paper-bound cuadernos (distributed by the government) the 
lessons dictated by each teacher. The handwriting is usually excellent and the 
illustrations, made by the students themselves, beautiful. The DeCroly “globali- 
zation” method of learning is basic. 

In 1944 Colombia had 676 secondary schools enrolling about forty thousand 
students. In 1943, 1640 baccalaureates were conferred, 275 on girls. This degree 
is required for university training. The purpose of secondary education is “to 
provide a broad general culture without premature specialization,” with em- 
phasis on mathematics, natural science, languages, and the social studies. The 
program of study is formulated by the Ministry of Education. English is re- 
quired for all the six years, French for the last four, though the reverse was 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 
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true until 1944, Examinations covering the six-year course are prepared and 
administered by the Ministry. 

Colombia has twenty-six vocational agricultural schools, in which even 
board and room are free to elementary-school graduates thirteen years old or 
over who live some distance away. There are many commercial schools, arts 
and trades schools, industrial schools, fine arts schools, and schools of religion, 
nursing, and home economics. There are thirty regular normal schools (not 
coeducational) for elementary teachers, and nine rural normal schools. Sec- 
ondary-school teachers are trained at the Escuela Normal Superior in Bogota, 
which grants four travel-study scholarships every two years. Graduates pass- 
ing an examination on the four-year course become Licenciados en Ciencias de 
la Educacién, They may petition for the opportunity of becoming candidates 
for the doctorate on the completion of two years’ teaching experience. The 
National University, in University City in the outskirts of Bogota, grants the 
degrees of “doctor,” “licenciado,” “profesor,” and “maestro.” Provincial uni- 
versities are located in Cartagena, Medellin, Popayan, Pasto, and Barranquilla. 


F. H. S. 


“The Schoolmaster President.”—Madaline Nichols, in Bulletin Hispanique 
(Bordeaux), 48: 330-339, no. 4, 1946. The first conference of Ministers and 
Directors of Education of the American Republics meeting in Panama in 1943 
officially designated September 11, anniversary of the death of Sarmiento, as 
the American “Day of the Teacher.” Sarmiento, pioneer Good Neighbor of 
the United States, was a prolific writer, an aggressive and courageous reformer, 
and a true apostle of education and democracy. During his Chilean exile, 
brought about by his opposition to the Rosas régime, and in spite of great 
poverty, he distinguished himself as teacher, political agitator, journalist, be- 
ginning the serial publication of Facundo in the daily El Progreso of Santiago. 
After a tour of Europe and the United States as an educational expert for the 
Chilean government he returned to Argentina as a war correspondent, soon to 
return to Chile where he founded two educational magazines. 

In 1855 on his return to Argentina he became editor of the Buenos Aires 
daily El Nacional, senator for his native San Juan province, founded the 
monthly Annals of Public Education, and was named head of the school de- 
partment of the province of Buenos Aires. Because of dissatisfaction over his 
unauthorized support of the Andean republics against Spanish aggression 
(seizure of the Chincha Islands off the Peruvian coast) and his attendance at 
the American Congress held in Lima in support of American unity, Sarmiento 
came to the United States in 1865, remaining for most of the next three years. 
Here he wrote articles, a volume on the schools “which he regarded as the 
‘basis of the prosperity and of the republic in the United States,’” founded the 
first Inter-American periodical, the unfortunately short-lived Ambas Américas, 
and wrote his lives of Lincoln and Horace Mann. 

As President of the Argentine Republic (1868-1874) he worked hard for 
land reform, improved communications, constitutional reform, law codification, 
public health, established the Argentina National Bank, held the first National 
Exposition, ordered the first census, and worked unceasingly for education. 
Though poor and ill in his retirement he was as active as ever in journalism 
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and education. In 1884 he was sent to Chile to plan the cooperative American 
publication of foreign works in Spanish translation, another worthy attempt 
at cultural interchange doomed to failure because no one was named to direct 
the project. 

Ricardo Rojas has remarked that “even Sarmiento’s conceit had about it a 
certain ‘aplomb of a schoolteacher who addressed his compatriots as if they 
were his pupils and the continent his classroom. .. .’ He once wrote: ‘It is my 
intention to educate the mass of the South American population.’ Again, he 
said: ‘Schools are democracy. .. .’ It was not by chance that Sarmiento has 
become known as the ‘Schoolmaster President.’ ” F, H. S. 


“An Argentine Editor.”—Mildred Adams, in the New York Times Book 
Review, 39, March 2, 1947, reports on Victoria Ocampo, the publisher of Sur, 
founder of Lettres Frangaises (for refugee writers), friend of writers, theater 
patron, author, and reporter, and recently the guest speaker on Argentine 
letters in three European countries. 

In a third volume of “Testimonios,” just published, Miss Ocampo has revealed 
the “sensitive reporter trying to probe through unfamiliar surfaces in order 
to reach and understand the forces which make up our strange northern cul- 
ture,” reportage on her 1943 visit to the United States. She is amazed and 
perturbed, we are told, by the “drinking habits of our literary assemblies,” and 
she remarks: “It must indicate some deep ill, and I do not know if it is within 
you, or the reflection of some outside fear. Can it be that your famous O’Neill, 
with that clairvoyance of a great writer, is really saying that it is the illusions 
by which your country lives that are in danger?” 

Our subservience to time Miss Ocampo also regrets saying that at home “If 
I don’t have four hours a day to lie on my back and watch the flies on the ceil- 
ing I am lost. It is the thing I look forward to when I get back—to rest, to 
read . . . to think—and no pressures.” F. H. S. 


Las Espafias, Ano II, No. 5 (Extraordinario), July 29, 1947. This literary re- 
view, published in Mexico City by Spanish émigrés, dedicates a special number 
to the “Cuarto Centenario de don Miguel de Cervantes. . .. Cervantes es actual 
en nosotros porque supo vivirse en el vivir del pueblo, de su pueblo; porque se 
entendié entendiéndolo; porque se sofié sofiandolo. De ahi su presencia in- 
conmovible en cuanto sigue vivo, y su eterno lanzazo a esas sombras de odio y 
muerte que flotan sobre Espafia. Cervantes sigue en pie de lucha, sigue ata- 
cando, y el franquismo vomita su odio acusandole de ser ’el primer gran hetero- 
doxo de la hispanidad. .. .’ Cervantes sonrie con tristeza, y toma el camino de 
las serranias, el camino de Francia, los caminos de América. .. . Vive en su 
pueblo y con él lucha por rescatar la Espafia eterna, repitiéndonos a cada 
dificultad, a cada injusticia: ‘Bien podran los encantadores quitarme la ventura, 
pero el esfuerzo y el A4nimo sera imposible.’ ” 

Among the contributors to this tribute to Cervantes are Pedro Salinas, En- 
rique Gonzdlez Martinez, Juan José Domenchina, Benjamin Jarnés, Ramén 
Gaya, Juan Gil Albert. Daniel Tapia, in “Don Quijote Desterrado,” asks: 
“2Qué ha hecho entonces Cervantes? Sacar al exterior el didlogo que se 
verificaba dentro de si, descubrimos al hombre que levamos siempre con 
nosotros. Del mismo modo que Santa Teresa saca y exhibe su mondlogo interior.” 
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José M. Gallegos Rocafull in “Atin hay sol en las bardas” says: “La supuesta 
anarquia del pueblo espafiol no es mas incontenible de ser fiel a si mismo, 
obstinada voluntad de que le dejan vivir como le sale de los redafios del alma. 
Si hay pueblo con personalidad propia y una misién intransferible, es el pueblo 
espafiol. Por eso tiene y ha de tener esperanza. También para el pueblo espafiol 
aun hay sol en las bardas. Volvera a ser duefio de su destino. Y en el mundo 
resonara otra vez la voz espafiola, la de Don Quijote, pero sobre todo la de su 
padre don Miguel de Cervantes, lisiado, pobre y viejo, pero tan Ileno de vida 
que atin nos hace estremecer con su mensaje de esperanza.” 

A final editorial concludes: “Lo cierto es que el Cuarto Centenario de Cer- 
vantes lo comemoraran a su efectivo modo, los que alli luchan para terminar 
con esa ignominia y los que en el destierro sepan poner su emocidén espafiola 
a tono con tal combate y a pulso con el A4nimo quijotesco que, aunque momen- 


taneamente caido por la derrota fisica, es, por consciente de su raz6n en legiti- 
mas arrogancias.” P. H. S. 


Saturday Review of Literature, 30, No. 32, August 9, 1947, bears a frontis- 
piece of “Cervantes, 1547-1616: 1947’s Biggest Literary Anniversary, Cer- 
vantes’s Quadricentennial Finds Him in Exile,” with lead articles by Ramon 
Sender and Garrett Mattingly, the latter commenting on Aubrey Bell’s recently 
published Cervantes. Mr. Mattingly refers to Cervantes as “the most famous 
of his countrymen, the creator of the best known pair of characters in all 
literature, and one of the best loved writers of the modern world.” Referring 
to Cervantes’s peculiarly Spanish character, in contradistinction to Shake- 
speare’s and Dante’s universality, he adds that by virtue of this distinctive 
national flavor, “Don Quijote remains the best of modern Spanish guide books, 
and the best essay ever written on the Spanish national character.” 

Taking exception to Mr. Bell’s remark that Cervantes, like Wordsworth, 
must be read entire, Mr. Mattingly says that “Most of us would take our ten 
lashes and pay our fine to Apollo and get it over with, rather than to plough 
again through the whole of the Excursion or the whole of the Galatea, and to 
be forbidden to . . . eavesdrop on the priest and the barber . . . because we can- 
not keep awake for two chapters of Persiles y Sigismunda, seems tyrannical 
indeed. ... We shall be repaid if we are moved to celebrate this quadricenten- 
nial year by turning once again to those bare, bracing plains where a frail, mad 
old gentleman and his clownish servant ride forever amidst the tears and 
laughter of the centuries, following, according to the incomprehensible habit 
of mankind, through a universe of bitter disillusionments and cruel practical 
jokes their stubborn, irrational loyalties, their absurd, unconquerable dreams. 

Ramon Sender finds that Cervantes “still awakens passion no more or less 
than if he were a man of today. This is true because, spiritually, the world 
still lives in our day off the heritage of the Renaissance; and Cervantes rep- 
resents the Spanish Renaissance in all its plenitude, namely, the triumph of 
free spirit, which is capable of interpreting man and the human and of dis- 
covering in him what might be academically styled ‘the constants of univer- 
sality.’” 

Don Quijote has, in a sense, he continues, “brought to all the hearths of the 
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earth something of the Castilian bread and oil, the soldier’s wine, the monk’s 
cloth, the Manchegan solitude, and the smiling sadness or melancholy gaiety 
of Spaniards. He has made us kin to all men through a noble relationship: 
humor, and through a solemn one: fatalism. These two conjoined make it 
possible to smile on a higher plane than that of disillusionment; and are per- 
haps capable of nourishing a higher faith than that of the ideal... . 

“The true meaning of the great works of Spanish art always begins where 
the values of understanding end . . . the Spaniard uses clarity as but an addi- 
tional instrument whereby to continue exploring the unending world of dreams 
in which he may chance to come upon something, or perhaps go astray only 
to find himself, finally, in an enormous, illuminated void. . . . Cervantes the 
Spaniard succeeds in the Quijote in setting the stage for an invocation, a con- 
jury, of the miraculous, which is then produced with a mysterious facility. ... 

“Cervantes had renounced everything, himself included, and from his dun- 
geon he tried to tell us so. But in the labyrinths of that renunciation, if we but 
give ourselves up to them, we shall find a Cervantes placed in absolute reality, 
of which one of the characteristics is to prepare the projection of all our values 
towards their negations, that they may be tested. . . . In ridiculing what he 
loved and humbling what had been his ideal, Cervantes saw this ideal crystallize 
for the first time, saw it taking form before his wearied vision. In his last years 
he was finally certain that he had wrought the miraculous and that Don Qui- 
jote, maltreated, defeated, unarmed, with his reason unhinged, with no real 
battles fought and hence with no victories won, was to be forever, and in- 
evitably, the first knight of Spain and the world.” F. H. S. 


“We Are Indicted for ‘Immaturity.’”—Bernard Iddings Bell, in the New 
York Times Magazine, 8, 16-17, July 20, 1947. If we are to mature the next 
generation those in charge of “character-molding agencies” must “rediscover 
that in a society like ours, democratic education must be not only democratic 
but also education.” 

While lamenting that in times past the Gentleman did often exploit the Com- 
mon Man, Mr. Bell reminds us that it was also true that the “Gentleman has 
been prepared for leadership by undergoing an educational discipline in those 
matters prerequisite to humane welfare,” a liberal education, in other words, 
denied to the Common Man, who has received “little more than ‘servile train- 
ing,’ i.e., training in technology.” Then suddenly, thanks to the power machine 
and its enriching consequences, the servant has become overnight not equal in 
social authority to his former master but by sheer weight of numbers his 
superior.” But that necessary and truly democratic education that would 
enable him meet his new responsibilities, to understand “the nobler and wiser 
aims of the race,” was lacking. And he was told that “all are to become slaves 
to process, slaves to method, slaves to things,” that he was to govern himself 
and all other men, “having never learned the wisdom necessary for govern- 
ment,” and that all the gentlemen’s sons, too, were to become his fellow- 
artisans. Consequently this is the century of the “uneducated Common Man 
. .. unskilled in the art of living . . . blatantly vulgar . . . boorish, unsure of 
himself, hungry for happiness. . .. The blame rests on our schoolteachers. . . . 
Our schoolmen have absolutely vulgarized their institutions by way of pseudo- 
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democratic subterfuge. . . . It is in an atmosphere of spiritual malaise that 
modern educators live, move and work; most of them have by now become as 
confused as the rest of mankind about the nature of the good life.” 

Instead of allowing children to study what they like or let them behave as 
they may desire, they must be taught what they ought to know and do and be 
persuaded they like it; a not difficult task since children do desire to be grown- 
up. They must be taught decent manners, and “how to read, write, speak, 
listen, figure, and handle things,” or “there will be less and less growing-up 
among young Americans.” Homes and schools must teach “that honest and 
craftsmanlike achievement is the only door to social approval; that the human 
being who works to ‘get by’ seeks reward he has not earned, is a fellow of the 
baser sort and to be treated accordingly.” And we must insist that they “inspire 
reverence for the Unseen and that they impart some objective knowledge of 
what the various faiths about us are and do and teach. . . . For the salvation 


of the common man... we must require of the schools . . . less fine-spun 
theorizing, less sentimental idealizings, and a good stiff dose of realistic com- 
mon sense.” F. H. S. 


“The Foreign Language Requirement in the Liberal Arts College—A Justifi- 
cation.”—Adolphe J. Dickman, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 335-342, 
October, 1947, marshals the arguments for the retention of a foreign language 
requirement in the liberal arts college. He considers the need for defending 
languages to be a result of the encroachment ef vocational programs upon the 
liberal arts offerings. Answering the charge that foreign languages are quickly 
forgotten after they are learned, Dickman points out that “while it is true 
that one may have forgotten what one learned, one never forgets the way it 
was learned.” Quoting from the Harvard Report, he says that “Education is 
not merely imparting of knowledge but the cultivation of certain aptitudes in 
the mind of the young.” Dickman laments the fact that outside influences are 
attempting to dictate to the liberal arts colleges what they should demand of 
their students. This interference must not be tolerated. One reason for the 
opposition to foreign language requirements is that languages are hard. “You 
can not get by” in foreign languages. Vocational programs are intruding down 
even into the freshman year in their effort to crowd out liberal subjects. 
Dickman quotes Henry Grattan Doyle, I. L. Kandel, Robert Withington, the 
Harvard Report, and H. R. Huse concerning the values inherent in foreign 
language study. He deplores the current tendency to distinguish between lan- 
guage as a tool and as a part of humanistic education, and insists these values 
can not be separated. The values of foreign language study that he stresses 
most are its ability to destroy provincialism, its contribution to a knowledge of 
English, and its value in understanding the humanities. Language is to the 
humanities what mathematics is to science. “If the language requirement were 
abolished, one of the pillars of that liberal education on which most univer- 
sities and colleges pride themselves would crumble.” W. T. P. 


“Can Foreign Language Discs Be Used Successfully in High-School 
Classes ?”—Theodore Huebener, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 343- 
346, October, 1947, discusses actual uses made of foreign language discs in the 
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classrooms of New York high schools. Discs, furnished by foreign language 
record companies, were used experimentally in the fall of 1946 in five high 
schools in New York City. Discs were of different types and the teachers were 
left to their own resources in using them. They were used with bright, average, 
and dull classes. The experience proved that records now available have serious 
deficiencies which need to be corrected. “Fundamentally, the difficulty is this: 
there are no sets of language discs which are designed primarily for class- 
room instruction in a secondary school.” They are made for adults, they are 
not concerned with children and teacher, the vocabulary range is too great, 
speech is too rapid, and content material is unsuited to the classroom. The 
Army records were found superior to others for instructional purposes. In spite 
of present difficulties, New York high schools will continue to use discs for 
the following reasons: they add new interest; they introduce another teacher 
into the classroom, a situation which is valuable for variety, aural comprehen- 
sion, uniform level of quality, and relief of the teacher; they provide the op- 
portunity to hear native speakers; they emphasize everyday-life situations; 
they provide foreign atmosphere; they reproduce normal speed of conversa- 
tion. New advantages will appear as discs are improved and made available 
for teachers and students. WW. T. P. 


“One World in the School Building.”—-Samuel W. Newman, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 31: 347-350, October, 1947, discusses contributions that can 
be made in the foreign language classroom to broadening the cultural back- 
ground and world outlook of our students. Speed, a goal established by the 
ASTP in foreign language teaching, need no longer be the peace-time objec- 
tive. Nor should foreign languages be considered a mere tool, for this is far 
from “the whole truth.” Language teachers must set up educational goals that 
go beyond the reading objective or the four-fold aim. We must set as our goals 
character building, the preservation of the culture of the past that is preserved 
in languages, the teaching of understanding of other peoples and other ages, 
the teaching of contributions of other peoples to our culture and our language, 
and the leading of our students to intellectual maturity. Stress must be laid on 
reading, but not to the exclusion of oral work. The aid of other agencies out- 
side the classroom, of books, movies, and radio programs, must be enlisted in 
our efforts to raise the cultural standards of our students. W.T.P. 


“A Plea for Graded Reading Texts.”—-Thomas A. FitzGerald, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 31: 359-362, October, 1947, makes a plea for graded reading 
materials that have indicated the size of the vocabulary, in order that instruc- 
tors may be able to determine at what level a book should be used. He believes 
that reading ability in a foreign language is more easily acquired and has more 
lasting value than “a sort of hot-house-forced oral facility,” and that language 
teachers realize that fact now that “we are getting back to a less hysterical 
frame of mind.” The principal problem in teaching reading is good textbooks. 
The main difficulty in selecting adequate reading texts is improper grading. 
“Very little material is provided for use on the five-hundred to one-thousand 
word-level.” Most readers are prepared for “intermediate” or “second-year 
students,” and there is nothing to bridge the gap between the elementary text 
and these books. Also, the meaning of “intermediate” is vague, depending on 
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the nature of the first-year course. Textbooks need to be graded in vocabulary, 
giving enough information to enable the teacher to fit them into his course. 
“An effective vocabulary doesn’t ‘just grow’ in the minds of our students. 
Planning is needed to build it up rapidly as possible but without discourage- 
ment to the pupil and harm to his attitude toward the work and our subject.” 
W. T. P. 


“A Challenge Facing Language Teachers Today.”—Quentin Oliver Mc- 
Allister, in The French Review, 21: 35-40, October, 1947, discusses the need 
for rethinking, re-evaluating, and refining “the fundamental aims, techniques, 
and materials of language teaching . . . in the light of the challenge facing all 
the world today.” He sees a three-fold challenge facing language teachers: 
“First, to teach language in a truer, more complete sense. Second, to make 
clear our aims and goals through bold, penetrating study, and through reports 
by qualified men chosen for their vision, as well as for their scholarship and 
experience. ... The third and greatest challenge is so to translate our concep- 
tion of language and language teaching into concrete form that in spite of our 
weaknesses and obstacles we shall meet the imperious needs of our time.” He 
sees the need for “sweeping changes in our attitudes toward our own field of 
work and study, revolutionary changes in the manner of class presentation, 
retooling of the textbook field, retraining of new teachers, and a new vision, 
sense of mission, and determination to adjust to our true world réle of today.” 
He believes modern mechanical aids and new techniques for laboratory work 
and testing are but aids to teaching, “over-emphasis on which could destroy 
true and effective teaching in our field.” He believes there is a dangerous 
trend today toward removing content from language courses through the de- 
termination to stress the oral approach, although he does not believe that 
aural-oral skill can safely be neglected. “The time is coming when we must 
meet the total problem within existing conditions, bring about new and more 
favorable conditions, or admit defeat of a great and noble cause.” The nature 
of this defeat he sees in the trend toward general cultural courses which do 
not involve even the reading of one foreign language. Adequate knowledge of 
a foreign language must be a starting-point for understanding foreign cul- 
tures. But ability to communicate in a foreign language is not enough. “The 
need for today (and I venture always) is far more for the idea, the some- 
thing-to-say, than for the simple vehicle by which to express ourselves.” We 
must cease emphasizing grammar rules and seek a more philosophical approach 
to grammar. Esthetics, national psychology, and semantics can all be taught 
along with grammar by the alert teacher. “One important duty of any teacher 
of language is to destroy blind faith of the student in the dictionary ‘equiva- 
lent’ of a word so as to build a more solid understanding of, and faith in, the 
relative meanings and possibilities of words.” On the second-year level, in 
addition to the usual activities, French thought and French culture must be 
stressed, and practice must be given in free composition, “the only true com- 
position I know of.” There must be integration of language work into other 
educational activities beyond the customary intention of the language teacher. 
“Such work would be undertaken in full cooperation with other departments, 
and would make of the language department a core of integrating force for 
the curriculum, a center of needed area studies.” W. T. P. 
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“The Articulation of High-School and College Foreign Language Study.”— 
Stephan A. Freeman, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 393-402, Novem- 
ber, 1947, discusses the complex problem of articulation between high-school 
and college foreign language work and offers some helpful suggestions to solve 
some of the difficulties. He is concerned here only with the student who begins 
a foreign language in high school and continues the same language in college. 
The first problem is the lapse of time between high-school and college work, 
with its resultant forgetting. This problem is complicated further by the 
presence of so many veterans in college, but is also present even in normal 
times. A second problem is improper placement, due to the false notion that 
two years of high school are always equal to one year of college, and to the 
differences in objectives of high-school and college courses. A third obstacle 
to proper correlation is the vague definition of objectives in high-school and 
college courses. “One school stresses one objective, another a different one, 
and it is almost impossible for a pupil to go from one school to another and 
find the same objectives stressed and the same techniques used.” This is not 
so much the fault of language teachers as the circumstances in the school, 
which force upon language departments a multiplicity of objectives. The 
fourth obstacle to proper articulation is lack of reciprocal information about 
objectives and methods at the different levels. This is a problem present not 
only in the languages but also in all other departments of the curriculum. 
Freeman then considers possible remedies for the situations outlined above. To 
solve the problem of the lapse between high-school and college work, he 
recommends: (1) that no recognition be given in college to one year of work 
in a foreign language in high school; (2) that all high schools preparing stu- 
dents for college give a third year in each language taught and that students 
be strongly urged to take it; (3) that personal coaching be provided in high 
school for college-preparatory students; (4) that if necessary the gap be 
allowed to occur earlier, by beginning a language in the seventh and eighth 
grade, and resuming it in the last years of high school. The remedy for im- 
proper placement in college is the exercise of greater care in college in diagnos- 
ing and placing students. There is no real remedy for diversity of objectives 
in high-school and college courses; standardization will not work. The last 
obstacle, lack of reciprocal information concerning objectives in high school 
and college, can be remedied. Colleges must inform high schools concerning 
their courses, their placement procedures, and concerning what they expect 
of their students. High schools need to inform colleges concerning what their 
students’ preparation has been. Finally, both levels need to consider the stu- 
dents’ needs for the world outside the classroom. W. T. P. 


“A New Spanish Novelist.”"—Gerald E. Wade, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 31: 426-430, November, 1947, discusses a contemporary Catalan 
novelist, Ignacio Agusti, outlines the plots of two of his novels, Mariona 
Rebull and El viudo Rius, and presents some critical judgments concerning 
them. A journalist of little renown before 1944, in the latter year he published 
the first-mentioned novel, and in 1945 the second, a sequel to the first. These 
volumes are the first of a four-novel series called “La ceniza fué drbol.” The 
last two volumes, not yet published, will be entitled Desiderio and Joaquin 
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Rius y su nieto. The novels, when completed, will concern themselves with 
three generations of a family of Barcelona industrialists, with Barcelona and 
its labor strife as a background. Each novel is a unit, however, in itself. Some 
of the characters are real persons from contemporary Spanish history. “Mari- 
ona Rebull embraces the years 1888-1890. The action of El viudo Rius begins 
in 1899 and covers some eleven or twelve years. Both are strongly written, and 
both have to a satisfying degree those major factors necessary to good novelis- 
tic technique. The main thing is that Agusti knows how to tell a story; his 
style, at times brilliant, always pleasing, contributes toward the achievement 
of that happy effect. His sense of proportion and selection, his feeling for the 
inherently dramatic, are noteworthy characteristics. His originality in imagery 
and metaphor . . . are outstanding elements of his technique. A factor de- 
finitely worthy of comment—since many Hispanic works of fiction lack it— 
is the author’s capacity to keep his reader oriented in time and place; one is 
never at a loss to know exactly what is going on. .. . Agusti makes no effort to 
be sensational; only rarely does he rise to an attempt at major climax. There 
is no pornography. . . . The author impresses one as being in every sense an 
adult, and he pays his reader the compliment of writing for adults. He creates 
a sense of reality that only a few of Spain’s better novelists can achieve.” 
We he Ee 


“Survey of the Spanish Language Press in the United States.”—Robert F. 
Brand, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 431-438, November, 1947, sur- 
veys the Spanish-language publications of this country, excluding specialized 
religious and commercial journals, and gives brief but well-considered critical 
judgments of each of the principal ones. “The Spanish language press in this 
country consists of approximately 160 newspapers and magazines. Of these, 
twenty-five belong to the Catholic and Protestant religious press and fifty- 
seven are trade or professional journals.” The remaining seventy-eight peri- 
odicals are covered in this survey. The article points out that “the Spaniards, 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and other Latin Americans resident in this 
country are far from being in agreement on many fundamental concepts of 
the day. There is, however, one point on which most of them can agree. That 
is the necessity of combatting racial discrimination and, to a lesser degree, 
religious discrimination such as is practiced quite freely on Latin Americans, 
particularly in the Southwest, but also to quite an extent in New York City.” 
In the Southwest, Texas has the largest number of Spanish-language publica- 
tions, thirty-four. The best-known Spanish paper in Texas is the Prensa of 
San Antonio, whose publisher also publishes La Opinién of Los Angeles. 
Texas papers serve not only the states of the Southwest, but also northern 
Mexico. New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and California all have their 
Spanish-language papers. Moving east, we find one Spanish-language paper 
in New Orleans, and several in Florida, serving the large Cuban population 
centered in Tampa. Seventeen Spanish periodicals are published in New York 
City, of which the largest and best known is La Prensa. The largest Spanish- 
speaking colony in New York City is that of the Puerto Ricans, numbering 
about 400,000. Also in New York City is a large colony of Sephardic Jews, 
whose publication, La Vara, is in Ladino, the Spanish-Jewish dialect. Jersey 
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City and Chicago also have their Spanish-language publications. This article 
is worth a full and careful reading for the interesting details, which can not 
be given here. 


te es 


“Language Trends in the Leading Colleges for Women.”—James Etmekjian, 
in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 439-442, November, 1947, describes 
observations of visits to foreign language classes in seven leading colleges for 
women. “During this investigation, two facts stood out above all others, 
namely: (1) the increased amount of class time devoted to elementary 
language courses; (2) the emphasis on the aural-oral approach. Except in 
one case, the three-periods-per-week course is a thing of the past.” Five or 
six meetings per week are the rule in elementary classes. A native informant 
was found in use in one school. Two colleges used recording machines for 
correcting faulty pronunciation. “As for conversation—it begins with the 
very first day and continues throughout the course.” Students who enter from 
high school with deficient preparation in conversation are required to correct 
the deficiency in special classes. “Colleges do not want inaccurate fluency. 
Therefore, they have not abandoned the teaching of grammar. . . . Free 
composition has come to occupy a very important place in language courses. 
. . . Translation into English is almost completely eliminated in reading. 
Instead, the student’s preparation and comprehension are tested by detailed 
questions on the content of the assignment. . . . Reading aloud in the 
foreign language is done under the teacher’s guidance in order to improve 
pronunciation and intonation.” Students entering from high school with 
three or four years of preparation in a language are placed in reading 
courses, in which no formal grammar is taught and in which reading and 
discussion of literary works are supplemented by occasional lectures. Lan- 
guage requirements usually take the form of qualitative tests in reading a 
foreign language rather than any certain number of units. “The language 
situation in the colleges is by no means stable. . . . We should feel proud 
of the progressiveness and open-mindedness of the leaders in our field who 
are willing to try the new in order to improve and to meet changing con- 
ditions.” 


, Ae ae 


“Language or Technicalities ?”’—George E. Condoyannis, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 31: 443-454, November, 1947, presents cogent reasons 
for abandoning the elaborate grammatical verbiage used in foreign language 
teaching, and though most of his examples are taken from German, he says 
many things that are equally applicable to the teaching of Spanish. Language 
teachers should rejoice rather than lament the lack of grammatical terms in 
the otherwise rich vocabulary of their students. In spite of the lack of gram- 
matical terminology in the vocabularies of present-day students, their Eng- 
lish usage is no worse than that of students of an earlier generation “who 
spent hours parsing nouns and reciting verb-conjugations.” The tyranny of 
Latin, already thrown off by English teachers, must also be thrown off by 
the teachers of modern foreign languages. Much of the traditional gram- 
matical terminology “presupposes a fairly thorough study of Latin on the 
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part of the student, but since we can definitely assume no such preparation, 
there is little point in using terms other than those unavoidably necessary 
for both English and the language being taught.” Cases need not be taught 
in the Romance languages, and verb-tenses need not be confused through 
the use of meaningless nomenclature. “The prime exhibit in our chamber 
of horrors” is the subjunctive mood. “An elementary language class has no 
business sounding like a grammarians’ convention.” Although Latin had a 
fairly complete subjunctive, “in the modern descendants of Latin itself, the 
original array of forms and their uses has changed so extensively as to 
merit a completely new description unencumbered by historical prejudices.” 
Condoyannis believes “we have quite needlessly over-emphasized the di- 
chotomy between the indicative and the subjunctive. Even in the Romance 
languages it is not nearly to sharp as we tend to make it; certainly it does 
not exist in the mind of the native speaker.” Grammar is only a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. “One way in which it tends to ‘steal the 
show’ is through its technical verbiage.” 


W. F. ®. 


“Intensive Language Instruction in the College Curriculum.”—Clifford S. 
Parker, in the American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
33: 347-357, Summer, 1947, points out the difficulties of applying the ASTP 
procedures in beginners’ courses in civilian colleges, and shows that it is 
much more practical to apply them instead in advanced classes. He first 
discusses the problem of the cost of trying to increase contact-hours and 
reduce class size in elementary language classes. Even if the present three 
hours per week were increased to six, with three of these hours to be de- 
voted each week to conversational drill in sections of ten students, the added 
cost would be $22,000 per year, assuming that drill-masters could be secured 
for $2,000 per year each. Another problem would be that of scheduling the 
additional hours, keeping in mind that colleges cannot command students 
to attend classes at a given time, as the Army could. The organization of 
intermediate courses which would have to accept students trained in in- 
tensive college classes along with those from ordinary high-school classes, 
would also be a difficult problem. Since only a fourth to a third of first-year 
students in foreign language continue into the second year, a large propor- 
tion of the students for whom the intensive oral program is offered would 
fail to benefit from its alleged advantages. Parker also insists that advan- 
tages claimed for the intensive method are not entirely due to the oral ap- 
proach; conventional-type classes do much oral work too, and many of the 
results attained in intensive courses are due not to the oral approach but to 
the greater number of contact-hours. Parker proposes, finally, that the 
advantages of the intensive approach be made available to the students who 
can really profit from them, the advanced students. They are the select stu- 
dents, comparable to the student personnel of the ASTP classes. Their 
hours can be doubled without too much additional expense. “Instead of 
starting at the bottom, where time, money, and energy would be largely 
wasted, let us start at the top, where we can be practically sure of success.” 

W. T. P. 
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Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez, edicibn de ALONSO ZAMORA VICENTE. Madrid: 
“Clasicos Castellanos,” vol. 128, 1946. Paper. xxxvii, 234 pp. 


La leyenda de Ferndn Gonzdlez, Ciclo poético, edicién de E. CORREA CAL- 
pERON. Madrid: “Coleccién Cristol,” 1946. Paper. 807 pp. 


El milenario de la muerte del Conde Fernan Gonzalez, acaecida por el afio 
940 de la Encarnacion, segin la Crénica General, fué recordado en Espafia 
con la publicacién de varias obras relacionadas con las gestas del héroe 
castellano. Lo mejor de lo que hemos visto es una nueva edicién del Poema 
de Ferndn Gonzdlez, sacada a luz en la acreditada coleccién de “Clasicos Cas- 
tellanos.” 

Consérvase el Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez en un solo manuscrito, muy de- 
fectuoso e incompleto. Parece que existieron otros, pero hasta la fecha no se 
ha dado con ellos. De ese manuscrito tinico se sacaron los textos impresos 
por Gallardo en su Ensayo, y Janer en la Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles. 
Fueron esas por muchos afios las tinicas ediciones del texto del poema, de- 
fectuosas por incuria, y atin mds por el maltratado estado del manuscrito. 
En 1904 apareciéd la excelente edicién critica del profesor C. C. Marden, 
basada en un cuidadoso cotejo del manuscrito y de las versiones impresas. 
El sefior Marden traté de reconstruir el poema, completando muchos de los 
versos que faltan en el manuscrito. Para ese propdésito utilizé principalmente 
la Crénica General, en la cual se habia prosificado buena parte del poema. 
Todas esas ediciones se habian hecho bastante inasequibles fuera de las grandes 
bibliotecas. Se necesitaba una buena edicién al alcance del lector de mediana 
cultura. Esa necesidad la satisface ahora Clésicos Castellanos con su edicién, 
confiada al filélogo sefior Zamora Vicente, de la universidad de Salamanca. 

Zamora basa su texto en el de Marden, pero ademas aprovecha las numerosas 
correcciones y variantes sugeridas por D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal en su 
extensa resefia del trabajo de Marden. Esta nueva edicién del Poema de 
Ferndn Gonzdlez no anula la de Marden, pero ofrece sobre ella algunas 
ventajas, pues conserva todos sus aciertos, y afiade las mejoras sugeridas por 
cuarenta afios de investigaciones. Siempre que Zamora se aparta del texto de 
Marden, pone la variante al pie de la pagina, dandonos asi su texto integro, 
aunque sin las notas paleograficas del manuscrito, que Marden estudia minu- 
ciosamente. Marden habia tratado de dar regularidad a los versos de cuaderna 
via en que est4 escrito el poema, cambiando algunas palabras en el texto 
para aumentar o disminuir el nimero de silabas segtin la necesidad del metro. 
En la nueva edicién se sigue el manuscrito sin pretender modificar la versi- 
ficacién irregular caracteristica del poema. 

Siguiendo la norma establecida en la edicién del Poema del Cid y de otros 
textos antiguos incluidos en Clésicos Castellanos, el editor divide el poema 
en xxxii secciones o capitulos con epigrafes indicativos del contenido. No 
existe tal divisién en el manuscrito ni en las ediciones anteriores. En el 
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original se hallan algunos versos sueltos sin el resto de la copla, al parecer 
fuera de lugar. Marden los habia dejado en el texto poniéndolos en paréntesis ; 
Zamora los coloca al pie de la pagina para dar mds armonia a la lectura del 
poema. Precede al texto una sucinta Introduccién en que se explican los 
detalles referentes al manuscrito y las ediciones consultadas. Al final trae 
un glosario de las voces comentadas en la obra. 

De cardcter enteramente popular es la antologia que con el titulo de La 
leyenda de Fernén Gonzdlez reunié Correa Calderén en un tomo de la co- 
leccién “Crisol.” Abarca el “Ciclo poético del Conde Castellano”; y com- 
prende un interesante conjunto de obras dedicadas al libertador de Castilla 
de la tutela leonesa. Los tomos de la coleccién “Crisol” son poco recomendables 
para bibliotecas a causa de su diminuto tamafio. Comienza el libro con un 
breve prélogo, al que sigue el texto completo del Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez, 
tomado de la edicién de Marden. Se reproduce el texto sin notas ni vocabu- 
lario, aunque el editor pone al pie de la pagina el equivalente moderno de 
algunas voces antiguas; todo trivial. 

Después de unas paginas sin gran importancia sacadas del Conde Lucanor 
y de Loores de los claros varones de Espafia viene un Romancero que contiene 
quince. romances que narran varios episodios legendarios en la vida 
del Conde. Siguen a continuacién las comedias El Conde Ferndén Gonsdlez 
de Lope de Vega, La mds humilde hermosura de Rojas Zorilla y, después 
de unas paginas de Telesforo de Trueba, El Conde Fernén Gonsdlez y la 
Exencién de Castilla de Mariano José de Larra. Esas tres comedias se publican 
completas, pero sin comentario alguno. Sus fuentes histéricas ya fueron am- 
pliamente estudiadas por Menéndez y Pelayo. Termina esta nutrida antologia 
con una Vida legendaria de Fernén Gonzdlez escrita por el compilador, 
Correa Calderén. Esta Vida es en realidad una prosificacién del Poema de 
Fernén Gonsdlez. Correa completa el relato con pasajes de la Crénica Gen- 
eral y de algunos romances, como ya habia hecho Marden al tratar de llenar 
las numerosas lagunas del estropeado manuscrito. Es una prosificacién bien 
lograda que sigue de cerca los textos antiguos. Con todo, le falta el gracejo 
caracteristico de los textos primitivos, que encantan por su sencillez lingiiistica, 
si no por su contenido. Esta antologia ayudar4 a difundir interesantes epi- 
sodios de los albores del Condado de Castilla y de las hazafias del Conde. Aqui 
se trata sdlo de la leyenda; para la historia habraé que consultar otras obras. 
Aunque, en verdad, el conocimiento de la historia poco favorece la personali- 
dad poética del héroe castellano. 

Acarito Rey 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


VAzquez, ALBERTO, and Ross, R. Setpen (eds.),; Algunas cartas de Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, escritas 1528-1552. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1935. Cloth. 426 pp. Price, $3.00. 


In May 1540 Galceran Capello at Venice, apprised that Charles V’s Am- 


bassador, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, had besought the Comendador Mayor 


of Leén for a post in the Indies, lost no time in privately interposing ob- 
jections. 
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“Since Sefior Don Diego is writing to Your Honor,” ran Capello’s message, 
“T shall be brief so as not to take up your time. Let me say only that Sefior 
Don Diego is not merely diligent in the service of our lord the Emperor but 
is more diligent than anyone else has been in our time, and is so sagacious 
that he understands whatever can be understood. When public affairs slacken, 
he studies constantly, and in this short time has so progressed in the study of 
Greek that he can now read Aristotle and other Greek authors easily, and 
will soon be enormously proficient in the language; as for Latin, nobody else 
hereabouts understands it so well as he. These gentlemen here not only love 
him universally but also admire him for his astuteness in diplomatic matters 
and because he always tells them nothing but the truth and the whole truth 
and never bothers them with the affairs of private individuals, as some former 
Ambassadors have done; but with great tact and modesty he serves our lord 
the Emperor. Furthermore he studies mathematics and has often demon- 
strated his mastery [of that science]. To sum up, he does everything that 
a perfect and virtuous man can do. And though none of this is news to Your 
Honor, I have wished to write it to you, because it would be better to give 
him the Bishopric of Cartagena and keep him in these parts, than to send 
him to the New World; for I have no doubt that becoming a Cardinal, he 
would come to be Pope and thereby render more illustrious the house of 
Mendoza, even though it is already so illustrious that it seems to me nothing 
could make it more so. In this regard we should work to attain the end that 
we all desire, and with respect to this I am certain that it is unnecessary to 
encharge or remind Your Honor. I say no more.” 

Capello’s picture of Hurtado de Mendoza as the indispensable man must 
have been convincing, for one year, almost to the day, after the latter’s first 
request he again petitioned his friend the Comendador Mayor, this time stimu- 
lated by the performance of his brother, Antonio de Mendoza, as Viceroy of 
Mexico: 

“By God, sir,” wrote Don Diego violently, “Don Antonio’s stock is rising 
so rapidly that my feet itch to jump over there and begin shipping back 
treasure-troves of emeralds and sweet pearls and little snouts of golden 
fishes.” 

Diego Hurtado was not to go to the Indies, nor was he to attain the mitre 
or, for that matter, the scarlet hat. Nevertheless, of his seventy-two years 
(1503-1575), a dozen were destined to be historically fruitful. His real work 
had begun when Charles V appointed him Ambassador to Venice in 1539, 
and was to end with his return to Spain in 1552. Of the remaining twenty- 
three years, as of the preceding thirty-six, little is known and little seems 
to matter. But in his brief brilliant heyday he was the chief influence on 
Italian foreign policy at a period when that policy was a major interna- 
tional determinant. 

Although during at least seven epochal years, from 1545 to 1552, there 
was much contemporaneous comment on Hurtado de Mendoza, then one of 
the most influential figures in European politics, and though hundreds of 
his letters are preserved but unpublished and his name outcrops with peren- 
nial vigor in footnotes, he has been little written about since the sixteenth 
century. The strange fact is that, except for a few pages in the British 
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Calendar of State Pape:: and certain letters reproduced in 1899 in the 
Revista de Archivos and in 1911 in the Archivos de Investigaciones His- 
téricas, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza’s own voluminous correspondence has 
never been printed. It is the more surprising that this should remain true in 
our generation, when so many lesser lights have been trimmed and polished 
and set aglow by meticulous scholarship. Nevertheless, though Hurtado de 
Mendoza, diplomat, courtier and wit, wrote with freedom and discernment 
at a critical historical moment about international relationships to further- 
ance of which he was himself contributing, his writings lay neglected in 
official archives for three and one-half centuries until restored to light at 
Florence and Simancas, Madrid and the Vatican, by Alberto Vasquez, to 
whom, in cooperation with R. Selden Rose, we owe the richly representa- 
tive collection here under review. 

In the natural course of events this ably edited work would have had an 
eager and appreciative though obviously limited audience. But two cata- 
clysms were to intervene between book and readers. Printed at Valladolid 
in 1935 for binding and publication in the United States, the text, ready for 
shipment at the outbreak of the Spanish War, was “frozen,” as regards 
distribution, until 1940, when it was shipped at last to the Yale University 
Press, only to arrive on the eve of a greater conflict. Review copies four 
years late would receive minimum attention in most quarters at any time; 
these sixteenth-century European letters published in the United States with 
war on the horizon were hardly reviewed at all. Nevertheless, the book is im- 
portant with importance not diminished during the years that it has re- 
mained unremarked. Hence the present notice. 

Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, whose family was, as Capello said, among 
the most illustrious of the age, was one of the Count of Tordilla’s three 
eminent sons: Bernardino was Admiral in charge of the fleet; Antonio, 
Viceroy of New Spain; and Diego, the Emperor’s Ambassador. Don Diego 
was, as his correspondence amply reveals, a very Spanish blend of learning, 
gallantry, astuteness, and wit. Apparently it was his recognized capacity 
rather than any concrete evidence that made many commentators in his own 
and later generations attribute to him the authorship of the Lazarillo de 
Tormes. Dr. Vasquez and Professor Rose in prolonged research have found 
in the frank and voluminous Mendozan correspondence nothing to indicate 
such authorship. 

In 1537 a projected marriage between Princess Mary of England and the 
Portuguese Infante was being mooted. To Hurtado de Mendoza was con- 
fided the brittle mission—his first of importance—of prolonging the discus- 
sion but preventing its reaching a conclusion. (“Pareceme que siempre me 
cabe lo mas trabajosso de las comissiones,” he was to comment wryly at 
Venice later on, “que es entretener.”) The friendships that he formed in 
England proved enduring and are an index to his personality. Lord Guildford 
Dudley—who was to wed Lady Jane Grey—was his godson; and the 
Duchess of Northumberland years thereafter bequeathed Mendoza “a littell 
book clock that hath the sun and moon on it, in return for his friendship and 
services.” This English mission included a visit to the Low Countries and 
was followed in 1539 by appointment as Charles V’s Ambassador to Venice 
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and afterwards to Rome, at which latter post he was charged also with ad- 
ministration of Siena. In 1545 he became Charles’s chief representative to 
the Council of Trent. 

During the Italian years Hurtado de Mendoza maintained close relations 
with the Italian humanists, and collected numerous Greek and Latin books 
and manuscripts. These, bequeathed to Philip II, became a nucleus of the 
Library of the Escorial. The letters edited by Dr. Vasquez and Professor 
Rose, published in their original texts from those years, are fresh, lively 
reflections of Mendoza’s many-faceted mind and his multiple activities in 
faithful service to his Emperor at Venice, Rome, and Siena. Most of the 
letters are to three correspondents: to his intimate friends, the Comendador 
Mayor of Leén who did not send him to the Indies, and the Bishop of Arras; 
and to his own secretary. Among the rest, one outspoken report to Charles 
V on the relative prospects of candidates for the papacy in December 1549 
is a shrewd behind-the-scenes analysis of a complicated problem in Church 
politics. 

The intimate and unique documentation of a man and impinging events 
of the historical process, this collection of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza’s letters 
is also vivid, delightful, and unposed self-portraiture of one of the most 
distinctively individual personalities in a country and a period of which 
individualism was characteristic. 


Muna LEE 
Washington, D.C. 


Reviewer's Note: In Hispania for May, 1947 a paper by Dr. Joseph G. 
Fucilla of Northwestern University on “The Present Status of Renaissance 
and Siglo de Oro Poetry” refers to “publication of one-thousand-four-hun- 
dred-page three-volume work by Gonzalez Palencia and Mele [which] seems 
to have settled for the time being most of the outstanding problems con- 
nected with Diego Hurtado de Mendoza.” While the work mentioned, 
Vida y obras de D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, published at Madrid, 1941-43, 
by the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan in cooperation with the Hispanic 
Society of America, is obviously a labor of time and devotion, it leaves un- 
settled, at least for the present reviewer, many large problems connected 
with Mendozan diplomacy. Some of these were much more fully presented, 
even though not always settled, in the invaluable selections from Mendoza’s 
letters made by Alberto Vazquez and R. Selden Rose and published by the 
Yale University Press (1935) under the title, Algunas cartas de Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, escritas 1528-1552. That volume, reviewed herewith, 
is so largely utilized by Gonzalez Palencia and Mele in their own work as to 
form a considerable portion of their Volume II. In justice to them, it should 
be stated that they make full acknowledgment to Drs. Vazquez and Rose in 
the footnotes and themselves regret, in the following explicit notation, that 
they had not access to the VAzquez-Rose collection in preparing Volume I, 
since it would have saved them from several serious errors; a regret to be 
shared by all their readers, since consulting that collection would have obvi- 
ated a number of errors of fact: 


Este libro, impreso en Espafia, no se publicé hasta 1940, después de terminada nuestra 
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Guerra de Liberacién. Nosotros no hemos podido utilizarlo sino después de impreso ya 
el primer volumen de la obra presente. 


Giust1, Roserto F., Siglos, escuelas, autores. Buenos Aires: Editorial Pro- 
blemas, 1946. Paper. 413 pp. Price, $7.75 (m/arg.). 


El magisterio literario de Roberto F. Giusti es uno de los mds nobles y 
fecundos—tanto por la alta calidad como por el volumen—que en la América 
hispana podrian citarse hoy. Con la tinica excepcién del venerable patriarca 
de nuestras letras, don Baldomero Sanin Cano, nadie en la América ibera 
ha realizado una mas seria y perseverante ejecutoria en el campo de la 
critica literaria que este ilustre profesor argentino. 

Por mas de treinta y cinco afios se ha consagrado el sefior Giusti a la 
ardua y asaz ingrata tarea de interpretar libros y autores europeos y ameri- 
canos en licidos ensayos y en libros que constituyen uno de los aportes mas 
valiosos con que en este campo cuenta el mundo hispano en la hora actual. Una 
gran parte de su labor critica se encuentra todavia diseminada en publica- 
ciones periddicas argentinas, especialmente en la benemérita revista Nosotros 
que por espacio.de treinta y cuatro afios dirigiéd el profesor Giusti en colabora- 
cién con el inolvidable Alfredo A. Bianchi. Pero lo recogido en volumen 
hasta ahora, especialmente en Nuestros poetas (1912), en los cuatro tomos 
titulados Critica y polémica (1917-1930), en Florencio Sdnchez: Su vida 
y su obra (1920), en Lecciones de literatura espaiiola y argentina (textos 
de historia literaria) y en el que aqui nos ocupa, representa una de las con- 
tribuciones mas penetrantes y luminosas que en nuestra lengua se han pro- 
ducido en los ultimos decenios. 

Con excepcién de una excelente traduccién con prélogo y notas de Gia- 
como Leopardi, en 1917, y un volumen titulado Mis mufiecos (cuentos y 
fantasias) aparecido en 1923 y varios textos de gramatica e idioma castella- 
nos, la labor del sefior Giusti ha gravitado toda ella hacia la critica literaria. 
Es un acto de justicia reconocer que para el cultivo de este género el autor 
esta excepcionalmente dotado. Sus raras dotes intelectuales, su caudalosa y 
bien digerida erudicién en letras europeas y americanas, su capacidad de ob- 
jetivacién y de analisis, su fina sensibilidad y buen gusto, hacen de él un 
valor de primer orden en la critica hispana. 

Con loable perseverancia y hondo sentido de responsabilidad, sin premura, 
mas sin pausa, sin claudicaciones ni concesiones a la amistad o a la moda, 
el sefior Giusti nos ha dado un ejemplo de critica dilucidadora que es modelo 
de probidad y hondura. Con los afios, su horizonte intelectual se ha dilatado 
y su critica ha devenido mas serena, mas objetiva y sagaz. 

Este denso volumen que ahora nos ofrece est4 dividido en dos partes casi 
iguales en extensién. Las primeras 220 pdginas estén consagradas a temas 
europeos y espafioles, en tanto que las 190 finales las ocupan temas ameri- 
canos. Casi idéntico es también el nimero de asuntos en ambas partes tra- 
tados: once en la primera secciédn y doce en la segunda. 

El libro se inicia con un nutrido ensayo titulado “Panorama del siglo 
XIX” que es uno de los enjuiciamientos mds equilibrados y enjundiosos que 
de aquella controvertida centuria hemos leido en espafiol. A la novela realista 
y naturalista francesa y espafiola se le consagran sendos estudios, muy exactos 
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y provechosos ambos. Vienen luego cuatro monografias espafiolas: “La 
poesia medieval castellana y nosotros,” “La Celestina y su autor,” “Cervantes, 
amigo de picaros,” y una estupenda semblanza de Gaspar Melchor de Jo- 
vellanos en la que se destaca con amorosa justicia el gran valor humano 
que en el inclito y probo regalista existia. Cierran esta primera parte del 
libro cuatro ensayos sobre otras tantas figuras literarias europeas: “El 
arte de Ega de Queiroz,” “Leconte de Lisle,” “Anatole France,” y “Lawrence 
de Arabia,” que prueban la sagacidad critica y la intima compenetracién del 
autor con el espiritu y la obra de estos escritores. 

Los primeros nueve temas de la segunda parte son argentinos, en tanto 
que los tres ultimos estudios estan consagrados a José Asuncién Silva, José 
Marti y Amado Nervo, respectivamente. La necesaria brevedad en que esta 
nota debe encerrarse, nos impide resefiar con la detencién que quisiéramos 
el calibre de cada uno de estos ensayos. Los dos primeros—“Panorama de la 
literatura argentina contemporanea” y “La literatura francesa y la cultura 
argentina”—son los mas extensos, pero los titulados “Sarmiento, escritor,” 
“Ricardo Gutiérrez,” “Eugenio Cambaceres,” “José Ingenieros” y “Fervor 
y estilo de Anibal Ponce,” si mas breves, no ceden a los dos primeros en 
hondura y mérito interpretivo. Tanto al poner de relieve la mediocridad de 
Gutiérrez como poeta (con lo cual Giusti destruye definitivamente la so- 
brevaloracién que de este ultimo romantico argentino se venia haciendo desde 
antes de su muerte) como al exaltar la capacidad de trabajo, el talento y 
la hombria de bien de Ingenieros y su discipulo y continuador, Ponce, el 
sefior Giusti demuestra una vez mas su independencia critica, su insobornable 
probidad literaria, su lealtad a los principios que informan toda su extensa 
labor. Las semblanzas de Silva, Marti y Nervo son un modelo de sintesis y 
perspicacia interpretativa. 

El lector acaso se sorprenda un poco ante el analisis severo—pero rigurosa- 
mente justo—que el autor hace de la prolifica obra poética de Nervo. Hasta 
ahora la critica habia sido en extremo generosa con el poeta mexicano y 
acaso se le sobrestimé. Giusti, en nuestro sentir, lo reduce a exactas propor- 
ciones, pero no le regatea su admirativa valoracién a Serenidad y Elevacion, 
los dos libros mas logrados de Nervo. 

A los méritos apuntados habria que afiadir la claridad y excelencia del 
método expositivo del sefior Giusti, asi como la noble concisién y severa dig- 
nidad de su estilo, preciso y elegante sin dar nunca en lo barroco; rico sin 
profusién ni exceso. La suya es una prosa bellamente didactica sin caer 
jamas en la frialdad ni en el prosaismo desmayado y sin vitalidad de tantos 
académicos. De aqui que estos ensayos criticos alcancen el rango de una obra 
de creacién. 

MANvEL Pepro GONZALEZ 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


WitiiaMs, Rosert H., Boccalini in Spain: A Study of His Influence on Prose 
Fiction of the Seventeenth Century. Menasha, Wisconsin: The George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1946. Cloth. Plates, viii, 139 pp. Price, $2.50. 


In this volume, Professor Williams undertakes to study the influence, both 
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direct and indirect, which Boccalini, an avowed enemy of Spain, exercised 
in the latter country primarily through his Ragguagli di Parnaso (1612-13). 
The study consists of five chapters; an appendix, a bibliography, and an index. 

In Chapter I, “The Author and His Works,” Professor Williams has 
properly limited himself to those elements that brought Boccalini and his 
works into direct contact with Spaniards and Spain. Chapter II, “Translations,” 
produces a rather scant array, because “the linguistic kinship of the two 
peoples” made translations hardly necessary. Chapter III, “Imitations and 
Adaptations,” comprises the major portion of the study. In this chapter an 
imposing groun of imitations and adaptations from the Viaje del Parnaso 
to the works of Francisco Santos, at the end of the century, are reviewed, 
analyzed, and evaluated. The influence of Boccalini upon such men as 
Quevedo, Salas Barbadillo, Vélez de Guevara, and Gracian is given careful 
attention and judicious appraisal. Chapter III ends with brief mention of 
eighteenth-century imitators, though this is beyond the limited scope of the 
study. Chapter IV, “Miscellaneous Allusions,” is a brief chapter of fifteen 
pages. Here are collected occasional references to Boccalini’s work. “Some of 
these (allusions) reveal resentment of the criticism aimed at the Spanish 
nation, but they also indicate respect for the talent of the Italian satirist.” 
The most noble of all the irritations are, of course, those manifested by the 
Fénix himself in dedicatory notes and in sonnets, all of which fall outside 
the limits of the study as set by the author. Chapter V, “Summary,” is a 
brief but meaty recapitulation. Here Professor Williams explains how Boc- 
calini, the sharp satirist of Spain and Spaniards, caught and fed Spanish 
imagination and often served as a model with which they might fashion 
satire against their country’s growing weaknesses. 

The reviewer gets the impression that this is a much (too much, perhaps) 
compressed version of a more detailed work. The chief purpose of paring 
down is, presumably, to cut the cost of printing, but, if so, a great deal of 
harm has been done to the value of the monograph when the author’s refer- 
ences to the Ragguagli must be made by number instead of by subject or by 
actual quotation. This will leave the reader impressed but also irritated. Also 
the reviewer can (or thinks he can) sense that much interesting speculation 
and many references afield have been cut out for the sake of brevity, leaving 
the work devoid of choice bits that tickle the palate of even the scowling 
specialist. 

The publication of this study is timely in view of current efforts to revive 
interest in comparative literature. Let us hope that this may be the beginning 
of a series of publications on the literary relations of Spain to other countries 
of Europe in her centuries of greatness. The field offers rich rewards. 

Cuarves B. QuALIA 
Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 


LesLiz, JOHN KENNETH, Spanish for Conversation. A Beginning Grammar, 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. xi, 323 pp. Price, 
$2.25. 


Dr. Leslie’s Spanish for Conversation may seem at a glance just another 
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first-year grammar. However, a careful examination reveals that it differs 
from run-of-the-mill grammars in many ways, most of them good. At the 
very beginning the author gives the student specific suggestions as to the 
preparation of each lesson, for instance, that he can learn to speak Spanish 
if he will listen to and imitate the instructor, if he will repeat and imitate con- 
stantly. The main part of the preparation of each lesson is to be the repetition 
aloud of the Spanish text, or “situation,” until the student is thoroughly 
familiar with it, although memorization is not advised. Then the student is 
to consider the grammatical analysis and the notes in order to be able to 
express ideas in other circumstances than those of the lesson. Exercises 
should be left till the last of the preparation. While these suggestions are 
not startling in their originality, they are given the formality and impressive- 
ness which the printed word must invariably have as compared with the advice 
which comes from the lips of the instructor. 

The first of two preliminary lessons explains Spanish pronunciation clearly 
and concisely, and furnishes abundant drill exercises. Furthermore, the ex- 
planations are accurate, a remark which, unfortunately, cannot be made 
about all elementary grammars. One could wish that the author had made some 
statement to answer in advance the ever-recurring question as to why we 
do not teach so-called “Spanish American” pronunciation. 

The second preliminary lesson enables the student to express a few ideas 
in Spanish before there is any attempt at formal grammatical explanation. 
For example, with the verb forms es, son, hablo, habla, and hablan the author 
has written a Spanish text concerning the languages of Europe and America. 
Based on this text and on ideas suggested by it are some thirty-six questions 
such as “;Dénde hablan portugués? :Habla usted ruso? 2Cudles son las 
lenguas de Europa?” Almost from the moment the class begins, the student 
is speaking a foreign language; in this way he has a feeling of accomplish- 
ment before he has a chance to become bored with formal grammar. 

The body of the book is divided into thirty lessons and six review lessons, 
review lessons coming after each five lessons. In order to keep constantly 
before the student the importance of conversation, the author has furnished a 
wealth of questions, some based on the Spanish text, others suggested by the 
text but based on personal experiences. The criticism may be made that the 
supply of questions is excessive, but from the point of view of the student, 
this is not true. By asking himself the questions, and conscientiously formu- 
lating an answer for each one, he is drilling himself on the lesson material, 
and he is talking Spanish, even though he is “talking to himself.” 

The remaining exercises are abundant and varied. English-to-Spanish trans- 
lation is reduced to a minimum. Such exercises are labeled “Test yourself,” 
and that is exactly the purpose which such exercises should serve. If left 
until the first part of the lesson is mastered, these composition exercises are 
truly a means of testing oneself on the adequacy of one’s mastery of the 
lesson. Free composition begins with the very first lesson, as it should, and 
is continued throughout the book. Topics, simple at first and increasing in 
difficulty, are given in each of these composition exercises. 

Past tenses start with Lesson 5, which is early enough to prevent the stu- 
dent’s coming to lean too heavily on the present tense. The subjunctive is 
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introduced in the sixteenth lesson; thus there is ample opportunity for drill 
through nearly half the book. 

A comprehensive and well-organized appendix includes conjugations of 
regular and irregular verbs, the imperative mood, the passive voice, a sum- 
mary of the uses of the subjunctive mood, cardinal and ordinal numerals, 
and a list of colors. 

Features which add to the attractiveness and usefulness of the book are 
numerous fine photographs of scenes and types in Spain and Spanish American 
countries, “Musical Interludes,” in which words and music of several popular 
Spanish songs are given, and “Conversational Interludes,” which consist of 
short dialogues with such titles as “En la calle,” “En la tienda,” and others. 

Things which draw criticism from one person may win praise from another. 
I cannot help frowning on the following: the vocabularies in each lesson are 
presented in the order in which the words occur in the text instead of the more 
useful alphabetical order. Numerals, which should be learned early and used 
constantly, -are not presented formally until Lesson 17, and then are given 
a few at a time through the next nine lessons. The “progressive tense,” which 
might better be postponed till later lessons, is presented in Lesson 3. The last 
few lessons of the book are badly overcrowded with grammatical material. A 
map of Spain painfully casts into the shade the small, inadequate maps of 
Spanish America. 

But the excellencies of Spanish for Conversation far outnumber the defects. 
The conversational approach is almost sure to appeal to the majority of stu- 
dents, yet there is no sacrifice whatever of sound, well-presented grammatical 
material. The situations are “life situations” so far as the student is con- 
cerned: “Después de la clase,” “En el café,” “De tiendas,” “El salén de 
belleza,” “El médico,” to name but a few. 

In his foreword Dr. Leslie says, “The author makes no claim to innovations 
in pedagogical method. He does believe, on the basis of classroom experience 
with the text, that Spanish for Conversation provides enough material at the 
level of the student’s daily experience to make the class a lively conversational 
hour which, by constant but varied repetitive drills, sets up patterns of refer- 
ence in the mind of the student to help him to use readily the fundamentals of 
Spanish.” 

PAULINE MARSHALL 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 


StauBacH, CHArtes N., How To Study Languages. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
George Wahr Publishing Company, 1947. Paper. v, 24 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
This is a reprint, with minor changes, of the D.C. Heath and Company edi- 

tion published in 1937. Professor Staubach has made a wise and helpful com- 

pendium of advice to students of foreign languages, limiting himself to sug- 
gestions that can be applied to the study of any European language. 

The advice is grouped under nine headings: (1) The Approach to Language 
Study; (2) Devices for Practice; (3) The Mastery of Verbs; (4) The Learn- 
ing of Vocabulary; (5) The Study and Use of Grammar; (6) The Improve- 
ment of Reading Ability; (7) The Distribution of Study-Time; (8) Self- 
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Examination ; Individual Adjustment; Reviewing; (9) Selective Summary. 

Particularly commendable are the sections on working aloud, dramatization, 
visualization, and memorization, drill cards, use of examples rather than rules 
in grammar study, noting of peculiarities in English modes of expression, and 
reading aids. 

The booklet would be of help to almost any student of foreign languages, 
and its modest price should encourage teachers to recommend it to their stu- 
dents. 

DonaLp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


CentTeno, Aucusto, Chico Mico. New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Cloth. 
Illustrated. viii, 154 pp. Price, $1.60. 


The problem of finding a suitable reader for beginning classes in Spanish 
stems from the fact that adult or nearly adult students are still in the ele- 
mentary stages of language study. This false situation means that material 
simple enough linguistically often sounds flat or childish. The center of the 
problem is the choice of a character around which to build the narrative or con- 
versation. Human beings will not do, for there is nothing that high-school or 
college students resent so much as something which sounds childish. Talking 
animals are trite, and too often connected in the student’s mind with nursery 
rimes. In Chico Mico, Augusto Centeno has solved the problem in an original 
and interesting way. The central character is a jeep “que no estuvo en la 
guerra.” This solution is natural in our country of machines. To the average 
student a car is much more a part of daily experience than a horse is. A think- 
ing, talking car, not connected psychologically in the student’s mind with any 
fixed personality or mode of expression, is not incongruous when coupled with 
simplicity of language. This jeep is a real person who lives and feels. He is 
bought and sold frequently, like much war surplus, and these changes make 
plausible a surprisingly large variety of life situations. He tells his story 
simply, so that in fact this is “basic Spanish” without seeming so. The 
disarming simplicity of the text leads the beginner to become familiar with 
much idiomatic Spanish, “a pesar suyo.” 

The format is of the least forbidding: a short passage of text followed by 
vocabulary and idiomatic expressions; then a series of questions, some based 
on the text closely enough to build up the student’s self-confidence, and then 
some which require answers not directly based on the text but using the same 
words and constructions. There is no translation. There are no grammar exer- 
cises. There is a complete Spanish-English vocabulary at the end of the book. 
The text itself is short. 

The question of humor in a beginning language text is delicate. The “gag” 
type too often falls flat. On the other hand, students want something amusing. 
The whimsical touches in this text are just right. The blond is delighted when 
her father buys her the jeep because the colors of the jeep are becoming to her. 
She calls him “Chiquito Miquito.” Roy, the industrial genius, has barometric 
awnings with stripes that become a deeper color when it is going to rain. Then 
there is Chico Mico’s nightmare. After the accident the mechanics put the 
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pieces back together wrong and kick the left-over parts under a nearby truck, 
and Chico Mico has pains after that. In the end, Chico Mico leaves this world, 
but his passage to another world is most unusual and interesting. The whole 
text shows an imaginativeness and power of characterization too often com- 
pletely lacking in textbook readings. 

This textbook should fit in well as a supplementary reader on which to 
base conversation for almost any type of beginning course. It could be used 
as early as the second week of study. It is useless to say, to anyone familiar 
with the Tarr and Centeno review grammar, that the Spanish is sound gram- 
matically and at the same time idiomatic. To get that combination in an ele- 
mentary reader is rare enough, but to find these features, coupled with a de- 
lightfully imaginative person such as the jeep “Monkey Boy,” makes the 
appearance of this text a landmark in the writing of elementary Spanish 
readers. 

ANNE WUEST 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Watsu, Donan D., Repaso: Lectura; Gramédtica; Conversacién. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1948. Cloth. Maps. 185 pp. Price, $1.95. 


Mr. Walsh has written another teachable and attractive book. In it he en- 
deavors to provide a review grammar that will sacrifice none of the features 
that made his Introductory Spanish so popular. Once again there is stress on 
the “grammar, verb-drill, idioms, word-distinction and conversational phrases 
that are needed for a practical command of Spanish.” 

The Spanish text section is in the form of a continued story: the love affair 
of a Venezuelan girl in an American University with an American student 
who speaks Spanish. In their conversations the author manages to include a lot 
of valuable information on cultural and historical subjects and on word study. 
The review section of each lesson presents methodically some phases of 
Spanish grammar. It is followed by a section of words and phrases that gets 
down to cases in studying differences in English and Spanish usage. Trouble- 
some all-purpose words like the English so are discussed in relation to their 
usage, so that by the time the student has finished the book, he should have 
acquired some feeling for the language and a knowledge born of experience that 
translation or mejor dicho thought-transference from English to Spanish can- 
not be achieved by mere transliteration. 

Each lesson also provides systematic verb-drill and a set of exercises that 
employ all the usual techniques of blank-filling, translation, and substitution. 
Best of all, the sentences offered for translation from English to Spanish are 
written in idiomatic English, far removed from the “I-wish-that-he-go” variety. 
They also illustrate very well the material they are intended to illustrate, in 
itself no mean feat. 

The vocabularies appear to be complete and the appendix is orderly and 
usable. 

L. CrarK KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Apams, Nicuoxson B., Espaiia: Introduccién a su civilizacién. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. vi, 369 pp. Price, $3.00. 


A few years ago, Professor Adams published The Heritage of Spain. Many 
who used the book suggested to him that an edition in Spanish would be even 
more useful. The publishers immediately accepted the idea and Professor 
Adams began the new edition. In his Prefacio, Mr. Adams acknowledges the 
help of three Spanish-speaking people in preparing the Spanish edition, D. 
Federico G. Gil, D. Federico Sanchez y Escribano, and D. Ramén Sender. 
There are few, if any, evidences that this is a translation. Professor Adams, 
who has a fine appreciation for good Spanish as well as good English, has 
translated the ideas rather than the words of The Heritage of Spain. 

The sub-title of the book, Jntroduccién a su civilizacién, gives an idea of the 
contents. A minimum of history and geography is given, while much space 
is devoted to literature, art, and music. Although many facts are to be found 
in the book, Dr. Adams has tried to get beneath the facts and give us an insight 
into Spanish psychology. He has been exceptionally successful in this attempt. 
The well-chosen illustrations, many of them reproductions of masterpieces of 
Spanish architecture and painting, contribute not a little to the attainment of 
the complete picture of Spanish civilization. It is difficult for a professor of 
Spanish literature to avoid over-emphasizing the writers of a country when he 
discusses a civilization; therefore it is possible that people whose interest is 
outside the field of literature will not agree with us when we say that Professor 
Adams has given to literature only its rightful place in his book. 

Professor Adams has been very successful in calling our attention to the true 
place, a very important one, of Spain in our course of study. Any apparent 
over-emphasizing of Spanish America will, we hope, be corrected by a judi- 
cious return to the fundamentals of all the Spanish world which are to be found 
in the mother country. 

We recommend that this edition in Spanish be used after completion of the 
second year of college Spanish to give our students a complete picture of 
things Spanish. We feel sure that Professor Adams’s book will prove even more 
successful in Spanish than it has already proved to be in English. The Heritage 
of Spain will of course continue to be used widely for outside reading, and in 
the earlier stages of language study. The publisher and the author are to be 
commended for a much needed contribution to an understanding of Spain. It is 
to be hoped that an equally usable book on Spanish American civilization may 
soon be prepared. 

James O. Swain 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Castritto, Ercene Lams, A Pan American Journey. Boston: D. C. Heath and 

Company, 1946. Cloth. xii, 301 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This text, like all “civilization” books, is based on the highly accurate as- 
sumption that our citizens know practically nothing about other countries, 
and that we ought for many reasons to know sympathetically the countries in 
the other Americas. Furthermore, the author tries honestly to show how the 
Latin American countries differ from each other, and more particularly from 
the United States. This implies quite as much understanding of the 
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United States as of Latin America. This book has been tried out in mimeo- 
graphed form in the high-school classes for which it was intended, and it has 
been amplified and corrected according to student reaction. 

The author has brought together a large number of important facts, and the 
personal element has been retained by the fiction of taking an airplane trip 
through the several countries. This technique obviously runs the chance of de- 
generating into a travelogue, consisting of a number of what the movies call 
“shorts.” This has been avoided most of the time, but ample attention is given 
to the physical aspects of the trip. Dances and sports are treated especially 
well, as, for example, the samba and jai-alai. 

Historical summaries and backgrounds are numerous and generally accurate. 
The author never fails to bring out whatever is good or pleasant in the Latin 
American picture, but she does tend to gloss over unpleasant facts. It requires 
great temerity in these days to make any defense of dictators, even Latin 
American dictators. This book was apparently written toward the end of the 
recent war against the German and Italian dictatorships, and the author tries 
to show that Latin American dictatorships are not like those: “We must realize 
that when a Latin American country fails to carry out an election in due form 
and allows to step into the office of chief executive someone who has not gone 
through the process prescribed in its constitution, that does not necessarily 
mean any lack of enthusiasm or loyalty on the part of the common people 
for the principles of liberty and democracy” (p. 261). 

Our Latin American neighbors deserve better than this kind of specious and 
special pleading. Dictators are dictators even when they are benevolent, and 
it does not argue any great virtue that no Latin American dictator has as yet 
developed the phobic and grandiose dreams of Hitler and Mussolini. The author 
treats Vargas of Brazil with considerable gentleness, probably because he 
collaborated with the United States, but most Brazilians consider his régime 
as very tough indeed. Perén of Argentina is not even mentioned. 

Exception could also be taken to the statement that “Brazil also sent out a 
large-scale expeditionary force to join with the Allied armies in the invasion 
of Europe” (p. 93). This is not true. Brazil sent out a token army which 
performed valiantly in Italy, a very trying place for any token army. The 
point is not brought up with any idea of minimizing Brazilian help to the 
Allied cause. Brazil helped greatly, perhaps most by letting us set up bases 
in her territory and by giving generously of her natural products. 

A minor error is made in calling Tegucigalpa’s airport “fine” (p. 219). This 
airport with its restricted runways is so far from fine that most Pan American 
pilots dread this stop more than any other on their circuit of Latin American 
capitals. 

The reader should not think the reviewer is condemning this book. On the 
contrary, it is well done and should be very useful, but the teachers using it 
should correct it so that a little more understanding of the virtues of the 
United States—for the United States has virtues, even internationally—may 
be had, along with somewhat less tolerance of Latin American defects. We 
do not need to glamorize Latin America any more. Nature and history have 
already done that. 

Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Prieto, JeNARO, El Socio. Edited for colleges by MARGARITA DE Mayo and 
Sueitra Emerson. New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Cloth. viii, 222 pp. 
Price, $1.85. 


El Socio is a sardonic fantasy about a struggling businessman in Santiago 
de Chile, Julian Pardo, who is irritated by other businessmen who blame all 
their unpopular decisions on their partners. In self-defense, Julian begins to 
make use of the same stratagem and, since he has no partner, he invents the 
Englishman, Walter P. Davis, who is, at the moment of his creation, traveling 
in Bolivia. The imaginary partner begins to acquire a mysterious and alluring 
personality; people think they have met him here and there; his stock-market 
operations, carried out, of course, through his partner, Julian, make him ex- 
traordinarily wealthy; he corners the market and, like Frankenstein’s monster, 
soon gets completely out of hand. All of Julian’s success is attributed to his 
partner; Julian becomes increasingly resentful of this ascendency and in- 
creasingly helpless as he tries to throw it off and assert his own personality. 
He contrives a quarrel, an exchange of open letters to the press, and a solitary 
duel in which he wounds his adversary. The partnership is dissolved and Julian 
feels himself at last free. But without Davis, he no longer inspires financial 
confidence. He makes a disastrous series of plunges on the market, and is 
finally reduced to complete poverty, in more straitened circumstances than 
before he invented Davis, and with an alarming tendency to resent and brood 
about his creation. The image, the voice, and even the physical presence of 
Davis begin to haunt Julian as he loses his sanity. He suspects his own 
wife of an affair with Davis, and his final gesture of revenge is to commit 
suicide after leaving a note that will point surely to Davis as the murderer. 

The novel, which was written in 1928, has been edited with no textual changes 
except for a few cuts to remove objectionable passages and to shorten the 
text slightly. El Socio is written in brilliant fantastic vein. Not only the plot 
but the descriptive passages show the author’s extraordinary vividness of 
imagination. There is only one change that I should like to have seen made 
in the text edition: one of the characters, Samuel Goldenberg, an unscrupulous 
stockbroker, brings to the novel an unfortunate note of antisemitism that might 
easily have been avoided by an editorial change of name. 

This edition has been designed with the Dryden Dutch-door vocabulary, 
which makes it easier for a student to keep his place while he looks up a word 
in the vocabulary. There are no footnotes or notes following the text; the few 
words and references that require special explanation are starred in the text 
and the explanation is placed under the starred word in the vocabulary. The 
exercises are limited to a group of about ten questions for each of the thirty- 
four chapters. The edition is intended to be read “for comprehension,” and it 
should be a popular and stimulating choice with fourth- or fifth-semester 
college classes or third-year classes in schools. Only a few minor misprints were 
noted in a very skillful piece of editing and bookmaking. 

Donatp D. WatsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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Atonso Cortés, Narciso, El teatro en Valladolid. Siglo XIX. Valladolid: Im- 
prenta castellana, 1947. Paper 360 pp. Price, 12 pesetas. 


Con este nuevo libro, continuacién en realidad del publicado en 1923 bajo el 
mismo titulo (Tipografia de la Revista de Archivos, Calle de Olézaga, 1, 
Madrid) el profesor y académico sefior Alonso Cortés, de vida intelectual tan 
fecunda como apreciable, viene a completar la historia del arte escénico en 
Valladolid, que en su primera publicacién comprendia desde los origenes del 
teatro nacional hasta fines del siglo XVIII. 

Las naturales limitaciones de extensién que, en cuanto al espacio y al tiempo, 
se desprenden del titulo y subtitulo de esta monografia, no son el mejor 
aliciente para que la obra atraiga la curiosidad. No ya la curiosidad general, que 
ésa nunca es atraida por libros de tal naturaleza, sino la del potencial lector 
mas o menos interesado en el conocimiento del amplio y exuberante campo del 
teatro espafiol. Y sin embargo, la obra que nos ocupa, como ya antes lo 
hiciera la que viene la presente a completar, excede en significacién a su 
titulo y aun a los declarados propésitos de su autor: los de reunir, “en forma 
puramente mecanica,” datos al servicio de la historia artistica espafiola, pues, si 
bien es cierto que la simple transcripcién de documentos fué el criterio que 
presidié la formacién del volumen, la seleccién de los mismos ha sido tan inteli- 
gentemente cuidada, que la aridez de aquella mecanica ha quedado reducida a 
términos minimos. Por otra parte, a través de esa localizada y parcial visién 
del teatro espafiol que el libro ofrece, puede conocerse mucho de su historia 
nacional, mediante un proceso de generalizacién, pues bastante de lo que 
descubre de emocionado interés por la vida escénica, era comin a Espafia toda. 

La obra aparece dividida en dos partes que corresponden a otras tantas 
épocas perfectamente definidas del teatro en Valladolid durante el siglo XIX: 
época del teatro tinico (Casa-teatro o teatro municipal, 1808-1861) y época de 
varios teatros (Lope de Vega, Calder6én de la Barca, Comedia, Barbieri y 
Zorrilla, 1861-1900). En la primera, tras la lectura de los documentos que 
relaciona en ella el sefior Alonso Cortés, todavia parece percibirse el ambiente 
primitivo del teatro espafiol; el del tinglado de la antigua farsa, el de los 
cémicos de la legua, el de los sinsabores y miserias de la farandula: “Sandalio 
Arce y Alexo Ximénez, empresarios de la Compafiia Cémica de esta Ciudad de 
Valladolid, exponen al Presidente y demas Sefiores de la junta de teatros, que 
los indibiduos que la componian, a causa de las circunstancias en los dos ultimos 
meses anteriores desde el veinte y nuebe de Mayo en que les fué preciso sus- 
pender la representacién, se hallan sin mds auxilio que bender sus ropas y equi- 
pajes para poder sostenerse .. .” (16 de agosto de 1808). Claro que esas “circun- 
stancias” a que el escrito se refiere, son las determinadas por el alzamiento del 
pueblo espafiol contra las tropas de Napoleén, pero, de todos modos, el docu- 
mento no deja de ser una expresién de penuria; y menos mal si el aparato 
escenografico y el equipaje tenian algun valor, pues de cifrarse en “cuatro 
pellicos blancos, guarnecidos de guardameci dorado, y cuatro cayados, poco 
mas o menos,” que era de lo que constaba el de Lope de Rueda segiin el testi- 
monio de Cervantes, por poco tiempo podria entretenerles el hambre el producto 
de su venta. 


También ofrece singular interés el “Reglamento para el buen régimen y 
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gobierno interior del teatro de esta ciudad de Valladolid, formado por su 
Ayuntamiento con asistencia del Sefior Gobernador de la Provincia: Imprenta 
de Aparicio, 1835,” en el que se fijan los derechos y obligaciones de comisarios, 
empresarios, autores, etc., asi como las personas que podian gozar de entrada 
gratuita, prudente medida ésta dictada quiza por el recuerdo de aquel caso en 
que Alejo Jiménez recurrié al Ayuntamiento en 1808 diciendo que “por man- 
dado de V.S.S. ocupé el General francés el Palco nimero 15 por espacio de diez 
dias, a trece reales cada uno; cuyo importe no se me ha abonado.” Patridética 
repulsa tacita del Ayuntamiento que se vengaba “del invasor” no pagando sus 
cuentas, pero que resultaba en perjuicio de los maltratados comediantes. 

La segunda parte es el reflejo de un nuevo periodo de esplendor en la his- 
toria del arte teatral de la M.N. y M.L. Ciudad de Valladolid, perfectamente en 
armonia con su tradicién, con aquellos tiempos en los que en la Plaza Mayor 
y ante las Casas Consistoriales se representaban los primitivos autos sacra- 
mentales, y en los que el Ayuntamiento sefialaba a Lope de Rueda un salario 
de 4.000 maravedis “con que biba en esta villa y resida.” En ella, el erudito 
autor de Cervantes en Valladolid, ofrece al lector una serie de crénicas 
periodisticas expresivas del interés con que la ciudad que vid nacer a Zorrilla 
recibia cada uno de los proyectos de edificacién de nuevos teatros, y de la 
curiosidad con que seguia el curso de las obras hasta el momento en que era 
inaugurado “el Coliseo.” Las crénicas, casi todas, son modelos en su género; de- 
liciosas manifestaciones de aquel periodismo provinciano que envanecia unas 
veces y emocionaba casi siempre a las abuelas de las actuales generaciones es- 
pafiolas. La que relata la solemnidad de la apertura del teatro Lope de Vega en 
la noche del 6 de diciembre de 1861 tiene tal sabor, que es dificil resistir la tenta- 
cién de transcribir, siquiera sea parcialmente, alguno de sus pdrrafos: en el 
teatro se encontraba aquella noche “lo mas escogido de nuestra sociedad en 
categoria, riqueza y hermosura,” y afiade: “Descorrido el telén, y a los magnifi- 
cos acordes de la marcha real que tocé la banda militar del regimiento de 
Almansa, colocada en correcta formacién en el escenario, descubrié nuestra 
primera autoridad civil el retrato de la augusta Soberana Dofia Isabel II, etc.” 

Esa noche que el anénimo cronista del “Norte de Castilla” describe “rebos- 
ando su corazén del mas ardiente jubilo,” se hallaban en el teatro, entre otros 
ingenios de las letras, Nufiez de Arce, Hartzenbusch y Ventura de la Vega, 
quienes leyeron composiciones alusivas y cuya circunstancial reunién evoca 
naturalmente, no sdlo el recuerdo de las entrecruzadas corrientes artisticas del 
inquieto siglo XIX, sino también la constante conjuncién y la frecuente sinte- 
sis de elementos contrapuestos que caracterizan la literatura espafiola. 

No son menos interesantes que la referida la resefias relativas a la inau- 
guracién respectiva de los teatros Calderén de la Barca y Zorilla, ni menos 
cuidada la documentacién que el libro ofrece acerca de la vida y desenvolvi- 
miento de las Sociedades Dramaticas, de esas agrupaciones de aficionados con 
tan honda raiz en la historia del arte escénico y que, si bien unas veces no han 
servido mas que “para proporcionar a los socios recreo honesto y util distrac- 
cién,” otras han sido guia y acicate de nuevas inquietudes y germen de altos 
ideales artisticos; recordemos sino las notas de Azorin con motivo del estreno 
de Angelita, y sus referencias a las de Evreinoff, “Una leccién a los pro- 
fesionales,” hablando de lo fecunda que puede ser para el arte del teatro la 
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labor de esos aficionados. Pero entrar en los detalles de esta seccién, nos 
llevaria mas alla de los limites de una nota bibliogrAfica al interesante libro del 
conocido erudito espafiol. 
RAFAEL SuPERVIA 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Reyes, Atronso, A lépiz. México, D. F.: Editorial Stylo, 1947. Paper. 220 pp. 


This latest book of Don Alfonso Reyes consists of short articles written 
during residence in Paris, Madrid, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and Mexico 
City. The major portion of the material contained in the volume has received 
previous publication in several Hispanic-American reviews. 

In 1926, in a “Letter to Two Friends”*—the exquisite Spanish poet and 
critic Enrique Diez-Canedo and the Mexican author and diplomat Genaro 
Estrada—Reyes expressed, with a measure of detail and circumspection, the 
classification he would prefer established for his books and the manner in 
which he desired either of his friends to collect and publish his widely-dis- 
persed and heterogeneous writings. The task would fall to Diez-Canedo, were 
he to die in Europe, or to Estrada, were death to take him in America. Our 
author hastened to assure them that he had no intention of suicide, nor did 
he feel himself “caduco.” Yet a preoccupation about death or about the fate 
of his writings provoked unrest and robbed him of the mental quietude that 
his new literary endeavors exacted. Above all, he mused remorsefully, it was 
time to sweep his desk clean, time to rid himself of the infinite temptations of 
passing his days in sweet parental lingering, recasting and remodeling books 
that had already been published. Reality reminded him that “para ganar el pan 
con la pluma hay que escribir mucho.” So, he entrusted the editorial destiny 
of his writings to his two friends and turned toward his “nuevas criaturas.” 

Since then, Diez-Canedo and Estrada have both died. Thus, Reyes and 
Antonio Castro Leal have undertaken the task of collecting and editing in 
several volumes the former’s journalistic productions, lectures and essays on 
literature. A lapiz is the most recent volume to appear. 

The humble title suggests impermanence, but do not be deceived. There is 
hardly an essay in the book that does not bear and, in effect, demand a second 
reading; for Reyes possesses the remarkable talent of endowing issues of 
relative unimportance with profundity and significance. He charges the ephem- 
eral, the quotidian and the exotic with the electricity of scintillating style 
and versatility. Thus, “Meditacién para una bibioteca popular,” which was 
written for the dedication of a new library in Contreras, Mexico, holds within 
its frame a concise sociological exposition of man’s “social heritage” and an 
interesting section on the evolution of communication and printing. “Un nuevo 
templo” will remain more than just a defense of the plan proposed by the 
architect Enrique de la Mora for the new “Iglesia de la Purisima” in the city 
of Monterrey. It compares the position of the poet, the painter, and the archi- 
tect before the people and it obviates the prejudices of the public against the 
use of advanced styles and techniques in the field of religious architecture. 


* Simpatias y diferencias (México: Editorial Porraa, 1945), II, 335-345. 
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And in “Huéspedes indeseables,” which treats of “los primeros gusanos de 
libros que descubrieron la América sajona” with a humorous air of affected 
seriousness, an unsmiling Reyes concludes that “los peores enemigos (of 
books) son los enemigos morales, los hombres, . . . gqué escorpién sin cola 
peor que el hombre cuando, como el Cura y el Barbero, dan en destruir la 
biblioteca de don Quijote?” 

Alfonso Reyes is a literary mountain goat, whose extraordinary erudition, 
insight, and memory carry his chubby body (Vogue described him as “built 
like a bowling ball” in its issue of October, 1945), gracefully, from one literary 
peak to another. Consequently, in this thin volume, it is not strange to find 
him springing delicately from French literature to architecture, to politics, to 
the movie industry, to English literary figures, to the secret allusions found in 
the style of James Joyce and to “Literary Sneezes.” When Reyes reprimands 
Jean Epstein, the French critic, for “su mania de citar las resefias de libros que 
aparecen en las revistas, en vez de acudir a las fuentes,” his words are backed 
by an exhaustive knowledge of the original sources. And when he writes of 
“México en el cine,” he carries with him a valise of experience as movie critic 
for El Imparcial and Revista General in Madrid during the early years of the 
cinematographic industry. 

It has been said of Reyes that in his aspirations toward the universal he has 
neglected America and his native land, Mexico. It is true that he has not de- 
voted entire books to these themes. However, as he rightly insists, his contribu- 
tions on the subject are not isolated, but are encountered in all his books: “Mis 
contribuciones a la definicién de lo mexicano estan en todos mis libros.” In the 
present text, the essays entitled “Viajes morrocotudos,” “Paul Morand en Rio” 
and “La interrogacién nacional” offer sufficient fortification for the assertion. 
In “Los ojos de Europa,” he mentions that he is forming an anthology of 
“algunas bellas paginas europeas sobre sitios y aspectos americanos, limitan- 
dome por ahora a las impresiones estéticas objetivas, visuales.” I imagine it 
will be somewhat like the recent collection of extracts from foreign observers 
about North America which Henry Steele Commager? compiled. Commager, 
however, did not limit himself to “impresiones estéticas objetivas, visuales.” 

In an interview published in Espatia Nueva, Reyes states: “estoy casado con 
las letras hispanas desde que naci, y soy un enamorado de mi lengua.”® It has 
indeed been a fruitful marriage; the language is so docile and flexible in his 
hands, so nicely disposed to the moods of his mind. And the union has been 
blessed with such perfect offspring as “Visién de Anahuac.” In the short article 
“Elogio de un diario pequefio,” reproduced in A lapiz, we come upon one sure 
reason for the author’s stylistic purity: “Despojar, abreviar, depurar ; qué grata 
y agradecida tarea! Escribir por el otro cabo del lapiz, es decir: borrando las 
mas veces, ; qué espléndida disciplina para el que redacta y para el que lee!” 
What words of wisdom to the verbosity of youth and to the proclivity for 
ostentation of the erudite! Mariano Picén-Salas justly mentions Alfonso Reyes 
as one of America’s writers of “castellano universal.”’* 

The unfailing memory of this brilliant humanist constantly hits upon literary 

* America in Perspective (New York: Random House, 1947). 

* May 29, 1947. 

*“Espafiol de América y espafiol de Espafia,” Hispania (May, 1943), 131. 
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allusions that come “muy a pelo” to the subject under discussion. Very often 
he awakens literary reminiscences in the minds of his readers. In “Ciudad de 
los libros” he speaks of France, “dichoso pais aquel donde la lectura es un 
habito general y supera, por abundante, a la facultad adquisitiva de libros”; 
and then he turns sadly to his America, “donde Jorge Isaacs se moria de 
hambre . . . a pesar del montén de ediciones de su Maria, con que iban engor- 
dando los editores!” One thinks of the ill-fated Larra, dreaming of the favor- 
able literary atmosphere of Paris and exclaiming bitterly that to write in Spain 
was to cry out in the desert. When he mentions that Ossendowski, like Rip 
Van Winkle, lived “entre fieras erraticas que son todas mansas, o entre po- 
blaciones humanas todas feroces,” a recent rereading of The Brothers Kara- 
mazov brings to mind this question posed by Dostoyevsky: “Why talk of being 
bestially cruel, does an animal know the subtle cruelties and niceties of torture 
that man does?” In “Algunas notas sobre la Maria de Jorge Isaacs,” Reyes 
mentions the possibility of a Portuguese influence on Isaacs: “; se habra con- 
taminado de los soledosos portugueses?”’, and Isaac Goldberg notes that Maria 
“has been termed a sister-work to Imnocencia,”® the Brazilian novel by 
d’Escragnolle Taunay. 

It is also not uncommon to find the same expressions and metaphors em- 
ployed in several of the author’s essays. Reyes’s fondness for Gracian is well 
known and can be divined in the use of his famous statement “Lo bueno, si 
poco, dos veces bueno,” in an essay on Juan Ruiz de Alarcén® and again in 
“Elogio de un diario pequefio” as “Lo bueno, si breve, dos veces bueno.” In 
“Pascal y la razén” we read: “Contando los Arboles hemos perdido de vista el 
bosque,” and in “Discurso por Virgilio”? he observes that “la vecindad de los 
arboles no les deja ver el bosque.” Several ideas on the French tragedy also 
appear in the essay on Pascal and in almost exact fashion in “Urna de Alar- 
cén.”® The final point of the article “Meditacién para una biblioteca popular” 
was amplified in a later essay entitled “Posicién de América.”® 

It is difficult to select two or three of the essays in this volume and assure 
the reader that they are the finest and the most interesting. Reyes is elusive 
and prismatic ; his knowledge is diffused in many directions. As Medardo Vitier 
remarks, “diseminéd sales y reflexiones en cien ensayos mintsculos. Lo que 
ensefia es inasible.”?° However, it would be safe to say that he shines most 
brilliantly in the essays on literature. 

The typographical errors that have been found in the text are: 


P. 47, 1. 24 for plabra read palabra 

P. 84, 1. 15, for banlanceando read balanceando 
P. 97, 1. 22, for reflaja read refleja 

P. 111, 1. 14, for momoria read memoria 


* Brazilian Literature (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922), 99. 

* Capitulos de literatura espanola: Primera serie (México: La Casa de Espajia en 
México, 1939), 161. 

* Tentativas y orientaciones (Mexico: Editorial Nuevo Mundo, 1944), 27. 


*Capitulos de literatura espatiola: Segunda serie (México: El Colegio de México, 
1945), 258-9. 


* Tentativas y orientaciones, 127-146. 
* Del ensayo americano (Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1945), 292. 
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24, 1. 3, for epocado read apocado 
28, 1. 13, for acanzado read alcanzado 
, 1. 10, for cisiparidades read fisiparidades 
, 1. 18, for remasan read remansan 
93, 1. 1, for contempordneos read Contempordneos 
. 200, 1. 13, for haya read halla 
P. 211, 1. 11, for afrescos read frescos. 


In an anonymous article published in the Correo do Departamento de Co- 
operacao Intellectual, it is wisely observed that “Os que falam ou escrevem 
sdbre Alfonso Reyes, raramente sabem de quem gostam mais, se do homem ou 
do escritor, pois possui o extraordindrio dom de fundir os dois numa vigorosa e 
atraente personalidade.”™ 

I trust that many of Hispania’s readers will enjoy the enchanting literary 
company of this “mexicano universal”?? as exemplified in A lépiz. 

JosepH SILVERMAN 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 


TAGLIAVINI, CARLO, £E MENARINI, ALBERTO, Jl Portoghese per l’Italiano. Fi- 
renze: Le Lingue Estere, 1946. Cloth. 247 pp. 


This grammar, expressly designed for Italians studying Portuguese without 
a teacher, makes use of a simplified system of phonetic transcription to show 
the approximate pronunciation of every word when it first appears and again 
in the vocabulary at the end. The grammatical exposition, illustrated with 
several examples, is set forth in eighteen lessons, each one containing a reading 
passage incorporating the new points just explained and a conversational 
exercise covering a wide range of subjects. There are in all thirty-two of these 
sections of graded Portuguese. The phonetic transcriptions of the new words, 
enclosed in brackets, together with their meaning in Italian, placed in paren- 
theses, follow all of the passages just described. To make sure that said sec- 
tions are wholly understood, their translations into Italian are placed at the 
end of the book, just before the general vocabulary. These translations also 
serve the useful purpose of furnishing material to be turned back into Portu- 
guese. Adequate notes anticipate difficulties which might prevent a complete 
understanding of everything in the foreign tongue. The tenses are introduced 
gradually and systematically. Syntactical and pronunciation similarities and 
dissimilarities between Portuguese and Italian are constantly noted. The nu- 
merous pictures, with some twenty-five objects usually depicted in each one, aid 
in vocabulary-building. A table of phonetic symbols at the beginning is a tool 
for ready reference. Appendix I points out some of the differences between 
the language of Portugal and that of Brazil in orthography, pronunciation, 
syntax, vocabulary, and meaning of words. Literary bits of prose and verse, 
selected from distinguished Portuguese and Brazilian authors, constitute Ap- 
pendix II, thereby placing at the student’s disposal interesting material which 
will develop his reading skill. A complete index arranged in alphabetical order 


™ Nadmero 14, Junho 1947, Unido Pan-Americana, Washington, D.C. 
* Vitier, op. cit., 269. 
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expedites the finding of paragraphs which expound the problems of grammar. 
Mistakes and misprints have been kept to a minimum. Because of its flexibility, 
this grammar is applicable to either the reading or the oral approach. 

The book has very few features which call for adverse criticism. In a text 
intended for beginning students, especially for those not enjoying a teacher’s 
guidance, only basic material should be covered; too much should not be 
undertaken. Here the authors sin rather grievously, making their grammatical 
presentation far too comprehensive. In fact, one at times receives the im- 
pression that he is reading a reference grammar, replete with details on some- 
what rare phenomena. Too much emphasis is given to the familiar forms, and 
fourteen irregular verbs should not be crammed into Lesson 15. A table or 
chart would have facilitated the learning of the orthographic changes. Some 
of the words acquired through the objects in the pictures have very little or no 
practical value for either speaking or reading. 

Harvey L. JoHNsoN 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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